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ING. § COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LOGICAL DEPARTMENT.— This Department 

FRIDAY, October, 5, 1849. Candidates for 

ot being Associates of King’s College, or Gra .uates of 

imbee and Durham, must present errre for 
half-past Ten o’clock on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 3 

_ "a application (which should be sent in a a 

to the Examination) and the Prospectus, containing all 

peat as to the course of study and expense, may be ob- 


Ottice. 
Pood the Secretary's R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Angst 7,1! 1349. 
TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON— 
K LITERATURE and 





DEPARTMENT of GENERAL 
NIENCE.—The COURSE of LECTURES in ie department, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Classics, English ature, as 
sia Hebrew. NAD and Modern au tang will KE- 
wes a WEDNESD Uctober 3, on which day all Students 
uested to attend Chapel. 
a stu ‘Students must enter on Fussday, October 2. 
two Scholarships of gol. each, for three years, and two of 201. 
exter vwo years, will be filled up at Easter next. 
full information upon every subject may be obtained at the 
feroary's Oe R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


TING 
K a KBE of the APPLIED sc A YCE 
(ASSES in this Department, including Divinit. 
Juan Philosophy, Surveying, Architecture, » 
gi Machivery, Geometrical Drawing, Chemistry, “Mineralogy, 
od the Engineering Workshop, will {E-UPEN on WEDNES- 
MI, October 3, on which day all Students are required to attend 
Oe sadents must enter on Tuesday, October 2. 
Que Scholarship of 30/., and one of 20. each, "tenable for two 
= vill be filled up at Easter next. 


Tall information upon every subject may be obtained at the | 
"s Office. 


_Aagust 7, 1849. R. W. JELF, JELF, D.D., Principal. — 
ING'S COLLEGE, LON DON.—MEDICAL 


DEPARTMENT.— The WINTER SESSLON 1839-50 will | 
SAREECE on MONDAY, October 1, on which day all Students | 


we expected to attend the Introductory Lecture, by Dr. Arthur 
fire at Two o'clock. 


The following Courses of Lectures will be given during the 


BANA Descriptive and Surgical.—Prof. Richard Partridge, 
Demonstrators, W. Brinton, M.B., and Henry Lee, 


mIsLour GENBRAT and yo AN ATOMY. —Profs. 
odd, M.D. F.R.S., and W. Bowman, F. 
anuistny, yo Ee and d Practical. — | 7 a W. A. Miller, 
BINCIPLES ‘and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. —Prof. George 
WINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY.—Prof. William 
Fergusson, F.R.S.E. 
KINa'’s COLLEGE, ———_> 
Bepinl enteining 120 beds, is visited daily. 
Berea antes given every woh ee by the Physicians 


Arr I oe 
Y Assistant, 0g and 4-4 Clerks, the House Sur- 
examination from the Students 


anni of Ht Pe one of 301, and 
le'for two years, will be filled up in April 


dg every subject may be be obtained from Put 
of the Department;. application a 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
y ING'S COLLEGE, LON DON.—MILITARY 
ART MEN. ee the CLASSES in ra ile ad es in- 


OP. ‘ieee 
ee vin rs semen 


bce npse.mn eat tha intended the 
ion upon every may be obtained at the 


7.1888, R. W. JELP, D.D., Principal. 
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Cig ety Hall, an Ines the neighbourhood of the 
Opa ye for a limited number 7 ome . 
ALTER H. WALSHE, MD., Dean of the Facult 
CHAN. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council.” 


gules ema aes! to the Clasres of the Faculty of Arts commence on 


[NVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— 
tia neeete s now A VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL at 
b pins pap Arrangements are made so as to enable the pupil 
mence and complete his medical education during his 
ip, and under very favourable circumstances. 

he ~~ to be made to the Apothecary, Mr. J.T. 


PATENTEES and INVENTORS desirous of 


may be ood whole, or shares, of their Patents or Inventions 

ee ced to respectable capitalists, and rely upon an 

Pure, 29, re ement being mude between them, by Mr. Evwagp 
e-alley, Vornbill. 





CLoy ER, at 











AVENDISH SOCIETY, ins instituted for the 
Promotion of Chemistry and es allied Sciences, by the Dif- 
fusion of me Literature of these Sul 
The Seconn Vo.ume of the Translation of ‘GMELIN’S HAND- 
BOOK OF CHE MISTER Y’ is now ready for distribution to the 
Members. The Third Volume of this Work, and the* LIFE AND 
WORKS OF CAVENDISH, ” will be ready for circulation before 
the end of the year. Members are admitted on application to the 
Secretary, and pay — cf = Annual Subscription of 1l. le. 
OPHILUS KEDWOUD, Secretary. 
19, Montague-street, ce 


ROYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTKUCTION in this IN- 
STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
and Assistants. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the Ist 
of October next, and end on Saturday, the 23rd of February, 1850. 


The FEE for a ay bop ev nerd hosed 
during the Session, ° .- £15 
Four days in the won. “is. 
T hree days in the week, is. 
'wodays in the week, is ...... 
One day in the week, is 5 
Hours of Attendance from Nine to Five. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


JHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY.—The fol- 


lowing LECTURES and other means of Instruction, which 








| are especially designed for Pharmaceutical Chemists and Druggists, 


will commence for the ensuing Session in October. 


MATERIA MEDICA, by PROFESSOR PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S., 
during the Winter Months. 

CUEMIsSTRY and PHARMACY, by PROFESSOR REDWOOD, 
during the Winter and Summer Mont 
OTANY, by PROFESSOR BENTLEY F.L.S., during the 
Summer Months, with admission to the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kegent’s Park. 

The Lanoratory for Practical Instruction in Caemistry and 
Puarmacy will be open , CamRy, under the direction of Professor 
Repwoop and Assistant 

Pupils have free admission to the extensive Museum and Library 
of the Suciety. 

The Boaxp or Examiners meet on the Third Tuesday in every 
month, excepting May and September, for conducting the Masor 
and Minor EXAMINATIONS, and for granting Certificates of Quali- 


fication to practise Pharmacy 
_17, Bloomsbury-square, G. W. SMITH, Secretary. 
NY IDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
i! SESSION 1819—50. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. MOOKE, at 4 o'clock, p.m. 
The Hospital now receives 285 [n- Patients. Average number of 
Out-Patients annually 9,316. 
Giintoal Clerks and Dres: 
ms of the H 
tional fee; and 





sers are selected by the Physicians and 
ital from the most deserving Pupils, without 
adi linical Prizes will be awarded for reports of 


wa Reales and Junior Houge-Surgeon are elected half-yearly from 
a and are provided with board and residence in the 


r attendance on the Hospital Practice and Lectures 
rit by the wCollege < + mg and Apothecaries’ Company, 
wale com rh talments of dul, the first session, 
second session, ns ad 1 third session. 
r eighteen months’ Medien’ and three years’ Surgical Prac- 
Be, Na lg by Monaat, information may be obtained on appli- 
shy. ote Leetaren omnak, # ¢ Hospital, daily, from 12 to T to 


r. Conrg, the Apothecary, at ‘the 

(COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 47, Bedford-square. 

—The INAUGU on the  coeaing of en thls 
tock BHONDAY 


be deli 
cee nai, AY iM LNTOOUAY, of ings 
jo el 


—t——— d at th fe Omen. 
¢ Secretary’ ce 


EDREE PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES — 
of rw ging & ayy on the 30th of 
to be learned at the 


URSES 
wens for Ly Te 
ures ple te to pay a fee a One 
Sela par Gone ees: end deees Mrs. Kexso, 82, Uxford-terrace. 


TDs PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES, 82, 
XFORD TERRACE, HyDE Pans.—FOUR VACANCIES for 
RESIDENT Ly PILLS | occur in t! the above oat is open t to 


the 

only. Visiting | A of learning and experience are attached, 
who are assisted by resident French and German Governesses. The 
terms vary between 60 and 100 guineas a year. The Session begins 
on the th of Caaner. rincipal, Mrs. Ke.so. 


September, 1549. 

HYDE. PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES.— 

OU RSES of LECTURES on NATURAL PHILO 
SOPHY, ANCIENT and eet LANGUAGES, &e. &c., will 
commence in the second week of OCTOB 

An ENING ILL UST RATED COU RSE of LECTURES on 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY will be delivered during the Session 

tron AN SPICER, M.A. LLB. 

FRENCH and other CLASSES are now forming. 

T + LATIN CLASSES (1 knowledge of the grammar of which 
language greatly facilit: el ~~ acquirement of all others) will 
meet both Morning and Eve ing. 

For further particulars ‘aoply at the Cotuirce, 82, Oxrorp- 
TERRACE, Hyde Park. 





ani 


may be obtai 

















. 
I YDE PARK COLLEG GE, | for LADIES.— oa 

Dr. HEINRICH FICK, Professor of German Literaturein 
Putney College, will commence GE AN CLASSES in the 
second week of OCTUBER. Dr. Fick will deliver a Lecture on 
German Liter: ra and the most characteristic German Writers, 
during the Session.—For particulazs apply at the Co.izcs, 
OxvouD-zanaaca, Hyde Park. 





HANWELL COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
Y SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX. — Principal, the Rev. 
J.A. EMERTON. D.D. Oxon. Parents and Guardians desirous 
of selecting a school in a healthy situation, combining (on liberal 
terms) thet intellectual advantages of a co ollegiate, professional, or 
commercial course, with sound eeligions instruction, moral an: 
Se i ge SE ah 
r ms On a) ion he Seo J i 
commence on T HoRS RSDAY, 4th of ‘October. a - 


ERMAN CLASSES, near Hyde Park. — 

J HEINRICH oie, Professor of German Literature in 
Putney College, &c. has REMOVED to 80, SEY MOU R-PLACE, 
BRYANSTUONE-SQU ARE, ~ oh. he will open a CLASS for 
GENTLEMEN, on Oct. 9th, at 12 o’clock. For particulars, see 
the Prospectus there.—In the same week he will open a CLASS 
for LADIES, at the Hyde Park College for Ladies, 82, Oxford- 
terrace ; and in the course of the sion there, deliver Lectures 
on German Literature and its most characteristic Writers. For 
Particulars, see the Prospectu 8 at Hyde Park ¢ ollewe re. 


~‘YTALIAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
h GA, Professor of the Italian 


R. A. GALLENG 

Language and Literature in University College, London, 
Author of Mariorri’s ‘ Italy, Past and Present,’ offers his services 
as a Private Instructor in London and its vicinity.—Address, 
A. GALLENGA, 21, Thurloe-square, srompion 


IFE ACADEMY, 72, Mare ARET- STREET, 
4 Recent-street.—The STUDIES at this Academy will KE- 
COMMENCE# on MONDAY, October Ist. =u Living Model will 
sit every Evening from Six until Eight o'clock 
Gentlemen desirous to become Members are requested to apply 
to the Secretary at the Academy. 
WM. DENDY, Hon. Sec. 


\ ODEL DRAWING.— Exeter HAL, 
1 Stranp.—PERSPECTIVE, LANDSCAPE, and FIGURE 
DRAWING TAUGHT FROM MODELS, the best method of 
learning to Sketch from Nature. 
OPENED on TUESDAY NEXT. 


Classes for the above will be 
Morning Classes for Ladies; 

Evening Classes for Ladies 

Classes, 208. for Twenty Lessons. 


and Gentlemen. Terms:—at the 

Private Lessons given. Schools 

attended. For further particulars, with Models, Drawings, &c., 
apply to Mr. Ganper, 19, Exeter Hall. 


G EORGE CRUIKSHANK.—A BUST of 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, modelled by C. A. Rivers in 
a new Statuary Composition, will be ready for publication in a few 
days. Height 12 inches; price ll. 11s. 6d. ‘The first copy may now 
be seen at Cundall’s Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, "Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same; Oxy Lydrogen, and ‘lable Micro- 
scope; Air Camp: Electrical’ and Electro-Magnetic Machine ; 
Ww orking Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices attached to each , oe and likewise Estimates o! 
different sets of A re ; per post, la, 3d.—C. W. Corina, 
Royal Polytechnic In titution. London. 
yo LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
STATIONERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immedi ate 
ossession, the long-established and well-known BU a of the 
OYAL MARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON.—Apply to Mr. 
Pansons, Auctioneer, Marine Parade, Brighton 


Te PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, LECTURERS, 
&c.—FOR SALE.—A Pair of very large mahogany Lanterns 
with 10-inch diameter condensing Lenses, Dissolving Apparatus, 
Oxy- —_ Blowpipes with clockwork motion to the Lime 4 
= Indie-rubber Gas with Stop-cocks, connectii 
Tu a oints, large Pressure ards, Tripod Stand for the 
ros, &c, The whole is fitted up complete tor exhibiting Dis 
solving Views on the largest scale, and is n ay new. The ap Ppa 
cludes a series of 32 Seoatetetty- pal Views, 74 ine a 
6, mounted in frames, and a considerable number of Co 
by. 6, me The price = Bey for the whole apparatus is pa 
ably under the original cost of the views only. In addition to the 
owe there is also a very superior Oxy-hydrogen Microscope and 
P pe combined, with 4j-inch condensers, mahogany lantern, 
blowpipe, superior set of objects both for the Microscope and Po- 
pe, achromatic low power tothe Microscope, the whole fitted 
pina case complete.—For further particulars apply at WaTains 
& PAu, 5, Charing-cross, London. 
AVID NUTT, Foreten anp CLassi0aL 
Booxse.ier, begs respectfully to announce the REMOVAL 
of A  Dasiness from Fleet: street to more commodious and suitable 
Pre No, 270, STRAND, opposite Arundel-street, two doors 
west tof St. Clement's Church. 
A CATALOGUE of CLASSICAL and PHILOLOGICAL 
WORKS has recently been published, and can be had cratis. 


OREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY.— 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, comprising 35,000 
Volumes in Ancient and Modern Forei . Literature. Twelve 
Months, 8. 6d.; Six ditto, 16s. 6d.; Three ditto, 9s.; Single 
Volumes, Na. aa rr week. French Catalogue, 2s.; Germ: rman, 1s ; 
Italian and Spanish, la. 
P. Rotanpt, Foreign Bookseller, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


Public Library. TRNISHE! 
THE NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED 
TO SUBSCRIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in any 
Ferre at this Extensive and Valuable Library, from which the 
obility and Gentry in town and country are supplied. A large 
number of copies of each of the Popular Works is provided, and @ 
class for the especial accommodation of those who desire the New 
Works only. The POST CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free to 
orders enclosing twe stamps, addressed Messrs, SaunpERs & OTLEY, 
Conduit- street, 


AT LESS THAN HALF THE ORIGINAL PUBLISHED 
PRICES, 

GIR WALTER SCOTT'S OWN FAVOURITE 
. CABINET EDITION of his NOVELS, TALES, &c. 48 vols. 
large type, Cesteated : and his ABBOTSFORD ILL ust RATED 
EDITION. 12 vols. super-royal 8vo. 

WASHBOURN ‘e's CATALOGUE of these and many useful, 
good, and valuable Books, may be had at 18, New Bridge street, or 





Dr. 
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WEDDING and HERALDIC STATIONERY 
in FIRST-RATE PERFECTION.—Every requisite for a 
Wedding in Enomel Address Cards, “At Home Notes,” anc 
Enamel Envelopes, stamped in brilliant silver relief at the lowest 
charges. A splendid and varied collection to select from, compris- 
ing impressions in Gold, Silver, and Colour relief on Note Paper, 
&c., from Dies engraved for the highest families in the kingdom, 
the Army. the Navy, and Public Institutions. Any Dies intrusted 
to this Establishment will be found to be stamped from in such a 
superior stvle as to do the utmost justice to the engraving.—H. 
DOLBY, Heraldic Stationer and Die Engraver, 56, Kegents 
Quadrant, five doors from County Fire Office. 
T° THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.— 
MICROSCOPES. —S. Straker respectfully informs Medical 
Gentlemen that he supplies Achromatic Microscopes on Mr. 
Pritchard’s new construction, suitable for every purpose of re- 
search. at reasonable prices. The Vertical Achromatic Microscope, 
with Object Glasses, price 5l, 103. to 101. 108. (See Dr. Golding Bird 
on Urinary Deposits; also Mr. Pritchard's Work on Infusoria, 
Living and Fossil.)—Old Compound Microscopes supplied with 
Achromatic Object Glasses at 2/. per set.— Microseopic Preparations 
of all kinds.—lolarizing Apparatus, &c. &c.—For Descriptions of 
the New Microscopes, see a volume published by Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co., entitled * MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS,’ price 5s. 
London, }62, Fleet-street. 
ENTNOR, in the ISLE of WIGHT, so 
justly esteemed for the mildness of its climate, as the gem of 
the Undercliff and the Madeira of England,—having been free 
from sickness during the present prevailing epidemic and being 
replete with every i 
retreat for Invalids and others.— Particulars of Furnished Houses 
and Apartments to be Let for the season may be obtained, free of 
charge. on application tu C. I. Butt, House Agent, Ventnor, Isle 
of Wight. 
ADEN-BADEN.—The delightful valley of 
Baden is at length restored to its pleasures. This watering 
place, already so renowned, presents at this moment the most 
animated appearance,—the villas, and even the cottages, scarcely 
afford suffi t dation for the families of distinction who 
congregate from all parts of Europe. The Railway, which unites 
Baden with France and Switzerland, brings a numerous and select 
company, who assemble here to enjoy the many and varied charms 
of a quiet and tranquil life. 
he Fétes, the Concerts, and the Balls have never been better 
attended. The beautiful valley of Lichtenthal is covered with 
numerous parties of equestrians and splendid equipages, and the 
sounds of music enliven the promenade, and add their attractions 
to the scene. 





An amusement, unknown in the other watering places of Ger- | 
| 


many, has been created by the erection of an Amphitheatre. 


To complete this elegant programme, it is only necessary to add | 


that preparations are being made, as in former years, for Hunting 


Parties. on a scale of magnificence which will form an appropriate | 


termination to this brilliant season. 





EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIoneERs, | 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 








Dale Op Auction. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-strect, on WEDNESDAY, 3rd, and following 
day, The LIBRARY of the late SAMUEL MAUNDER, Esq., 
Author of * The Treasury of Knowledge.’ * Biographical Treasury,’ 
&c.; including Johnston’s National Atlas, 1846—Theatrum Euro- 
um, 21 vols. many thousand plates—Berry’s Heraldry, 2 vols.— 
bb's Technological and Historical Dictionaries, 2 vols.—W eb- 
ster’s English Dictionary, 2 vols —Penny Cyclopzdia, 27 vols.— 
London Encyclopwdia, 22 vols.—Popular Encyclopedia, 7 vols — 
Pantalogia. 12 vols. plates coloured— Universal History, 65 vols.— 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 9 vols —Gentleman’s Magazine, 1836 
to 1847—Lowndes’s Bibliographical Manual, 4 vols.— Retrospective 
Review—Bryants Ancient Mythology, 6 vols.— Heeren’s Historical 
Works, 10 vols.—Brande’s Dictionary of Science and Art—Ure's 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &c.— Murray's Encyclopedia of 
Geography—The Works of Shakspeare, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 
Rollin, Hook, Locke, &c. ;—also 50 Steel Plates,‘ Cabinet Universal 
Atlas,’ corrected and prepared by the late Mr. Maunder— Copper 
and Steel Plates—Paintings— Bookcase— Mahogany Glazed Sashes 
—Bookbinder'’s Standing Press—Laying Press—a quantity of Job- 
bing Type, &c. 





RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 
DISSOLUTION OF PAKTNERSHIP. 
See Gazette of Friday, the 7th instant. 
M®. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.P. for Maccles- 
field, takes leave to thank his noble Patrons, numerous 
Friends, and Ladies generally, for the kind and liberal support 
experienced by him for the last thirty years, and, in Retiring, in- 
forms them that he has Disposed of the beneficial interest in the 
Premises to 
, MESSRS. HATTON, RITCHIE & CUMMING, 
but being compelled, by the nature of his arrangements with his 
Succes 
period, incapable of extension. and, according to such arrange- 
ments, h i 
and COSTLY STOCK, amounting to upwards of 100,000L, forth- 


with. 

This STOCK being the largest in amount, as well as the most 
recherehé in style and quality ever brought before the public for 
Unreserved and Immediate Sale, Mr. Wi.tiams trusts his many 
Priends and the Public will take advantage of this unprecedented 
opportunity ! 

Families, Hotel Keepers, Shippers to the Colonies, Shopkeepers 
and Milliners will find this a most desirable opportunity of making 
parenenes, and an Extra Discount of Two-and-half per Cent. will 

allowed on all parcels amounting to or exceeding 5vl. 

The STOCK consists of gorgeous Silks, of Lyons, India, China, 
Spitalfields, and Macclesfield manufacture ; Black and Coloured 
Velvets for Dresses, from the looms of Genoa, Lyons, and Spital- 
fields ; superb Shawls, of India, French, Norwich, and Paisley 
manufacture ; magnificent Mantles, of the choicest Parisian mo- 
dels, in every variety of material, including Velvet, Satin, Satin- 
ture, Ottoman, and Gros Royal; and the largest Assortment of 
Fur-lined and other Travelling Cloaks in London. Families, 
Hotel Keepers, &c. will effect a saving of 40 per cent. on all kinds 
of Irish Linens, Sheetings, Damask ‘lable Linen, Diapers, Towel- 
lings, Longeloths, Cambric Handkerchiefs, &c., all guaranteed by 

he best_makers, The richest Cashmere, Barege, Embroidered, 
French Merino, Ball, Dinner, and all other Fancy and Useful 

resses, at almost nominal prices; also French Merinos, Lustres, 
Indianas, Cobourg Cloths, Balmoral T'weeds and Plaids, at 35 per 
cent. under market prices. Foreign and British Lace, Ribbons, 
Hosiery and Gloves of every description. The Furs comprise the 
richest Russian, Hudson’s Bay, and French Sables, Ermine, Chin- 
chilla, Silver Fox, Kolinski. &c., all of which, having been pur- 
chased at the May sales, are full seasoned, and warranted in tirst- 
rate condition. 

Ladies taking advantage of this Stock will save 70 per Cent. on 

Vinter Prices !! 
Observe the Address !!—WILLIAMS & HATTON, 111. Oxford- 


street, corner of the Regent-circus, leading to Portland-place ; | 


also, 272. Regent-circus, and 274, Regent-street. 
he =o prevent comer ee gil Geode marked in plain figures. 
isiness is resumed each Morning at Ten o clock and cl 
Bix in the Bvening. — ese 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


I. 
CLASSICAL MUSEUM, No. XXV., price 3s. 6d, 
CONTENTS : 
Contributions towards a Metaphysics of Greek Syntax. By 


I. 
. J. Hickie. 

T. On the verb 70 Be and its Equivalents. By F. W. Newman. 

I, . 


I When did Greece become a2 Roman province? By C.K.W 
IV. Remarks on Passages in the Ancient Authors. By R. H.8. 
y, On Koman and (ireek Names. By C. B. 
VI. On a New System of Scanning Homer. 
castle. 

Miscellanies :— : a 

1. On the word AcaOnen in Holy Writ. By W. 

2. On the Primary _Meanings of Religious Terms in Latin 


and Greek. By J. L1. Davies. f 
3. a. On the Number of Sirens—). A New Method of illus- 
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| drawing up the notices, merely to state facts, with but little.com- 
| ment, and no exaggeration whatever. 
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REVIEWS 


prcollections and Experiences during a Parlia- 
mentary Career from 1833 to 1848. By John 
O'Connell, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. Bentley. 
so-called parliamentary experiences are 
nature of ‘‘ more last words.” They are 
l to the writer’s ‘ Life of Daniel O’Con- 
about three years ago—under a 
ear as eeley 
attractive ° 
oeneee the subject on which he memorizes, 
puke his book almost necessarily a book about 
his father and his father’s sayings and doings, 
-ctyand opinions. This fact will give it a 
which in virtue of its own merits it could 
wt pretend to. The Agitator was a man of 
ghom the world knows too much already not 
pmake it desirable that it should know all 
at'can be known. The story of his life is in 
t measure the history of his country for 
ny years ; and present readers as well as 
fature historians may wish to have every docu- 
pent of importance connected with such a 
career —_ — re possible, in the safe 
of type and binding. 
ey Ratticctions ot Experiences’ here 
reorded extend over a period of fifteen years; 
fom the meeting of the first reformed Parlia- 
nent, when the ‘‘ Liberator’? marched down to 
the House at the head of his three sons—the 
losehold brigade, as he called them—all of 
2 a seats in - a — by 
esire for a new order of things—down to 
tie determination of what has ion called the 
"fifty-police power insurrection” of last year. 
They include notices of events and rough 
tketehes of public men — together with nu- 
merous private letters of Daniel O’Connell to 
his son, the writer. The sketches, made in 
ime Irish fashion, coarse, rollicking, humorous 
-drawn more with the purpose of adorning 
atale than with that of pointing a moral — 
ae the most amusing parts of these volumes: — 
the O'Connell letters and the minute account 
of the organization of the Irish movement 
vhich commenced with the monster meeting at 
Kilkenny and ended with the monster indict- 
ment in the Four Courts, are the parts which 
my claim importance. They offer numerous 
hints for conducting agitation to an unsuccessful 
isue,—and furnish some materials for the his- 
of the period. Of course, the whole book 
imspired by a party spirit bordering on fana- 
fitism. The writer, who evidently inherits a 
pettion of the family talent for abuse, throws 
lames and epithets about him at living persons, 
ind in violation of the courtesies which qualify 
more or less even the fiercest of party onsets in 
thiscountry, in a way that is more amusing than 
tmmendable. Members of either House are 
moken of by name as “imbecile,” ‘ con- 
tmptible’—and so forth. Royalty itself is 
turacterized as having on a certain occasion 
ehaved in the manner of “a great scold.” So 
&we can see, there is nothing very novel 
profound in this way of dealing with the 
Rpytations of “members.” Towards his rivals 
mhis own country the writer deals out a some- 
vhat more courteous contempt. The Young 
— are ——- of as “certain young 
fatlemen” with very wild views and insubor- 
inate tempers, The democrats of the Con- 
luent are everywhere treated with the utmost 
taeour. It was asserted at one time that M. 
ledru Rollin went from Paris to Dublin to have 
an Interview with the Irish Agitator, and to 
= him and his cause the sympathy of the 
tetréme gauche’’—or, as the wits of the mon- 
€ régime would style it, “la partie ex- 


g the 
geque 


sell, published 


easeaaa 





trémement gauche.” But Mr. John O'Connell 
denounces this imputed connexion in language 
of unnecessary violence. How could the fa- 
vourite of Rome and the friend of Austria have 
any dealings with the leader of the Red Re- 
public? Since the writer seems to set some 
store upon this denial, let him have the benefit 
of it.—We will turn to other topics. 

The first elections in Ireland under the new 
provisions of the Reform Bill were curious 
affairs,—got through with a want of decorum 
which is amusing even to an Englishman, not 
unaccustomed to things “ more honoured in 
the breach than the observance” accompanying 
such matters. The following passage will give 
some idea of how election matters were ma- 
naged at that time.— 

“The elections of 1832-33, in Ireland, were 
marked by a more general outburst of popular 
feeling than had been witnessed. in that country 
before. Individual instances there had been, and 
truly magnificent instances, of what the Irish 
people could do, on a fitting occasion and for a 
worthy object. In Waterford, in 1826, and in 
Clare, in the ever-memorable election of 1828, 
this had been abundantly and, I repeat the epithet, 
magnificently demonstrated. But no general effort 
had been made really by the people and for the 


people until the period we have mentioned, namely, | 
the winter of 1832-3, when thirty-eight or forty of | 


the Irish members were returned on the popular or 
Repeal interest—the Repeal being then for the first 
time made an election question. Perhaps the 


queerest election that occurred in the three king- | 


doms was that of Feargus O'Connor as a member 
for the important county of Cork. Without money 
and without previous influence, personal or political, 


an unknown and not over-wealthy squire of an 


obscure part of the county, set out to attack and 
overturn the influence and sway of the most powerful 
and richest landed aristocracy in Ireland; and, 
thanks to his indomitable energy and audacity, and 


to the ready and ardent patriotism of the people, | 


which only required to be called into action, he 
succeeded. One little incident will be enough to 
give an idea of his campaign. It was thought 
advisable by himself and others that his candidate- 


ship should not appear to be altogether of his own | 
devising, but that something like an invitation to | 


him, or at least a sanction to his coming forward, 
should emanate from some portion of the consti- 
tuency. How this was to be brought about was the 
difficuity. 


much in common with the prophets. To use an 
ungainly but expressive word, which seems thoroughly 
adopted from the French, his antecedents had 
brought him as little regard and respect with any 
party, as his subsequent history up to the present 
moment. Done, however, this was; and no matter 
by what maneuvring it was effected, the public 
announcement of it was creditable enough. Not 
only an invitation to come forward as a parliamentary 
candidate was addressed to Feargus O'Connor; but 
some thirty or forty of the stout yeoman farmers of 
the county requested the honour of his gracious 
company to a public entertainment. The dinner 
took place. 


A prophet is said never to be in honour | 
in his own country; and Feargus had at least so | 


| and in his turn rendered back the same assistance to 
his cousin, O'Neill Daunt, then standing, and after- 
wards elected, for the borough of Mallow. Between 
them both the plan of taking county and borough 
aristocrats simultaneously by surprise had been con« 
cocted and carried out by both with infinite clever- 
ness; but Daunt although very far superior to 
O’Connor in information, tastes, habits of life, and 
general ability, was no match for him in dexterity, 
and had a lamentable proof of it on one occasion in 
particular, when as both stood on the hustings; 
Daunt, to his dismay and horror, had to listen while 
Feargus delivered ore rotundo, and greatly to the 
admiration of the multitude, the very speech that 
Daunt himself had most carefully prepared for that 

particular occasion; Feargus having during their 

journey to the place of mceting most industriously 
| and successfully pumped his unsuspecting companion 
| of his tropes and topics, and, in short, all his 
| treasured eloquence !” 

For a while, Feargus O’Connor was the most 
useful man to the ‘ Liberator” whom the 
| course of events had thrown up. As a specimen 
| of the tricks of the man and the moralsof the time, 
| let us have a peep at him in Dungarvon.— 
“The forty-shilling freeholders of Ireland were 
| disfranchised, some immediately, and others prospec- 
tively, by a penal act against them, passed at the 
same time as the Catholic Relief Act of 1829, with 
a view, no doubt, of preventing the Irish from being 
too joyful and too grateful on that occasion. In 
| Dungarvon there was a large number of these free- 
| holders, whose tenure and vote hung upon a single 

life. This ‘life’ suddenly determined during the 
election, and the men who had gone to bed ‘free 
and independent electors,’ got up next morning dis- 
franchised, and no longer of value to either party. 
| This was a heavy blow to us; for not only did’ we 
lose their help—the greater number of them hav- 
ing given promises to Mr. Jacob, but the remain- 
der of the diminished constituency began at once 
to give unmistakeable symptoms that they now con- 
| sidered themselves too few in number to incur 
and bear alone the weight of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s displeasure, or rather that of his agent, the 
late Colonel Curry. All was dismay then on our 
side, and corresponding exultation amongst the 
|‘happy family’ of the combined Whig, Tory, 
and Papist Anti-Repealers; when suddenly, on 
the hustings in the main square of the town, 
appeared Feargus O’Connor, tanquam Deus ex ma- 
chind to dissipate all our difficulties, and set every- 
thing right again. He loudly invited general atten- 
tion, from enemies as well as friends, to the contents 
of a letter, which he held in his hands; and which 
ran much as follows, as my recollection serves me:— 
** Lismore Castle, June 1834. 

“ ¢Sir,_In answer to your inquiry, I beg to state 
that according to the latest instructions I have re- 
ceived from the Duke of Devonshire, his Grace's 
Dungarvon tenants have his entire assent to the 
| fullest and freest exercise of their voting privilege. 
| Although himself opposed to the repeal question, 
|the Duke would consider it most unconstitutional 
| and improper to interfere in any way with those who 
| hold under him, as to their votes on this or any 

other occasion. You are therefore at perfect liberty, 
and have my warrantry to say, that none of his 





There was plenty of mutton; plenty | tenants shall be punished, or made to suffer for sup- 


of good hot punch, and more than a plenty of! porting the repeal candidate at this election.—I have 


speechifying. Feargus out-feargused himself in his 
acknowledgments to the large and enlightened 
body of the electors of the county by whom he had 
the pleasure to see himself surrounded, and who had 
proved their wisdom and judgment by naming as 


their future member so devoted, disinterested, and 


talented a gentleman as himself. The orator rattled 
on—the auditory shouted on, (moistening their 
throats abundantly the while)—the night wore on 
till long past the witching hour, when all who were 
capable of motion went off in one fashion or other; 
and Feargus himself took his departure, full of 
glory, to his own domicile; unconscious of the 
amare aliquid which awaited him there in the shape 
of a bill for the entire cost of the dinner and (accord- 


ing to some versions of the story,) for the stabling of 


the farmers’ horses, while their owners were enter- 
taining him! In his canvass-he was assisted by, 


the honour to be, Sir, &c. &c. &e. 

*** To Feargus O'Connor, Esq., M.P.’ 

“In the extremity of their astonishment at this 
unexpected manifesto, friends and foes called upon 
Mr. O’Connor to read it two or three times over, 
The effect was electrical—the deserters were stopped, 
| the doubting were confirmed, the willing were cheered 

on. In the excitement and enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, there was a rush to the poll; half to gratify 
the common anxiety to support the repealer, and 
half to make sure of the votes before any change of 
mind on the part of his Grace should be made known, 
if change there were. By four in the afternoon the 
die was cast. It was generally known that so many 
had polled on the repeal side that the election was 
virtually won; and that even, although the scanty 
remnant of the constituency were, without excep- 
tion, to go upon the other side, Mr. Jacob’s return 
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was inevitable. Another piece of intelligence was also 
spread about the same hour. It was announced 
that Colonel Curry, agent to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, had suddenly come into town :— 
Bloody with spurring—fiery red with haste! 

in a perfect storm of fury against a forgery which he 
had been informed had occurred of his name to a 
pretended letter from him, authorizing his principal's 
tenants to vote according to their consciences. He 
indignantly denied that he ever had got, and there- 
fore denicd that he ever had transmitted, any such 
permission from his Grace the Duke of Devonshire; 
and he sent a most indignant summons to Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor to deliver up the letter at once, or stand 
charged with the forgery. 
promptly and immediately complied with by Mr. 
O’Connor; when it turned out that so great had been 
the astonishment of friend and foe at the contents of 
the body of the letter, in the morning, that they had 
forgotten to ask for the name written at the bottom of 
it; which was not that of the representative or any 
subordinate of the House of Cavendish, but one of 
a much more extensive family, inasmuch as the 
name was Ebenezer Humbug.” 

Divisions, however, soon appeared in the 
Irish camp. O'Connor would not consent to 
play second part to O'Connell ; and the Libe- 
rator was forced to cast him—as he did other 
members of his ‘tail’? when they became 
troublesome. Daunt remained true to his 
leader, — Feargus became his most bitter as- 
sailant. The present writer has his revenge. 
He disclaims O'Connor as a countryman, and 
professes to show that in spite of his ‘ princely 
name” he is only a Saxon! This is true Celtic 
vengeance. 

While on the subject of these Irish elections, 
let us quote, without comment, a veritable elec- 
tion bill which the son of the Agitator has 
preserved. It is both a literary and a social 
euriosity.— 


** My Bill. Bryan Garity + his mark. 


*To ating [eating] 16 Freeholders above stairs 
for Sir Marks, at three shillings and thruppence 
a head, is to me i * ta ae 
*To ating 16 more [!] below stairs, and Two 
Priests, after supper,—[lt was well the Estab- 
lished Church did not come in this fellow’s way 
“after supper,’’}—is to me “ a ax 
* To six beds in one room; and four in another; 
at two guineas every bed; and not more than 
Jour in any bed at any time: cheap enough, 
the Lord knows! is to me - os as 
*To eighteen horses and five mewles [mules], at 
thirteen-pence every one of them: And for 
a man which was lost [!] on the head of watch- 
ing them all night, is to me oe oe as 
‘For breakfast on tay in the morning for every 
one of them, [horses and mevwles, too, it is to 
be hoped,) and as many more as they brought, 
as near as I can guess, is to me .. oe es 
*To raw whiskey and punch, without talking of 
pipes or tobacco, as well as for porter; and as 
well as for breaking the potato-pot and other 
gasses [!] and delf, for the first day and night 
Iam not rery sure, [conscientious fellow !} but 
for the three days and a half of the election, 
as little as I can call it, and to be very exact, 
{!] it is in all, or thereabouts, as near as I can 
guess, and not to be too particular, is to me at 
the least ee ee on oe °0 oe 
* For shaving and cropping off the heads (! ! !) of 
49 Freeholders for Sir Marks, [not stated, by 
the way, whether for dinner or suppcr,) at 
thirteen pence every head of them, by my 
brother, who has a wote (a vote]; istome .. 
* For a womit [w in place of v] and nurse for poor 
Tim Kiernan in the middle of the night, when 
he was not expected, [i. e. not expected to live,) 
is to me ten hog—[Anglicé] oe ee ee 010 10 
‘Signed, in the place of Jemmy Carr's Wie ('} 


ils 
‘Bryan + GARITY, 


* Sum of the total, mark, 


otherwise, ‘ tottle of the hull,”) 
a | 

00 (!] 

09 

00 

00 

60 


bo 
to to 
~~  e 
to tr te Or tw 


wa tw 


Note:—I don't talk of the Pipe», or 
for keeping him sober so long as he 
was so, (another must prudent reser- 
vation,] thisisto me LU 0! 
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CJ 
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10 
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The summons was most | 


| You may say 111/.; so please your Honour, Sir Marks, 
send me this eleven hundred pounds [!!!] by Bryan him- 
| self,”—[it would have been a pity not, after his drawing 
| up such a bill for Jemmy Carr's wife,) send it to me by 
Bryan himsel/, who and I prays for your success always in 


T—— ; and no more at present !° 

‘ Litera scripta’ manet.”” 

This is the way they managed matters a few 
years ago. 

The Irish Members having got into the 
House, soon found themselves in a most un- 
congenial element. The coldness, the reserve, 
the propriety which characterizes Englishmen 
when met in promiscuous gatherings, offended 
the warmer-blooded children of the sister island. 
| Our author describes with much naiveté the 
trouble which it cost the head of the house 
to prevent one of his outraged sons from rushing 
at Lord Stanley’s throat as the latter coolly 
examined the family group through his eye- 
glass. The mention of this want of friendliness 
and esprit du corps in the House of Commons 
leads to a discourse on the personal and national 
peculiarities of the members.— 

“Of Irish peculiarities, the most noticeable is of 
course the ‘brogue,’ with all its varieties, distin- 
guishable so readily by our ears, but by those of a 
‘Saxon’ confounded all in one hideous cacophony. 
There is the lounging, easy-going, drawling, saucy- 
toned Dublin accent; with the several variations 
upon it that mark nearly all the other counties of 
the province of Leinster. Then follow the plain 
outspoken, unmitigated roughness of Waterford; 
the voluble, and somewhat sing-song brogue of the 
beautiful city and county of Cork;—that of Tip- 
perary, rough and racy of the soil, even as the Tip- 
perary men themselves;—Limerick, with its tones 
more grasseyant, but quite as unmistakeable; Clare, 
and ‘the kingdom’ of Kerry, rapid, harsh, and fierce 
in sound; and finally, the infinite sub-varieties of 
brogue throughout the province of Connaught, run- 
ning through the whole diapason of discord. The 
north can be dismissed in a very few words, Take 
all the varieties and sub-varieties of all the other 
districts or provinces, and engraft them respectively 
upon the stiffest and most uncouth specimen of broad 
lowland Scotch, and thus, with the exception of a 
few scattered districts, chiefly in the north-west of 
Ulster, where the aboriginal brogue ‘is yet to be found 
in all its pristine purity and richness,’ you have the 
‘human voice divine,’ as it issues from the fancies of 
a north of Ireland man! No doubt alli these accents 
are exceedingly disagreeable to ‘ polite’ English ears; 
and in the House of Commons we get proofs enough 
that the ‘ lingua Inglese in bocca Irlandese’ is not at 
all pleasant to our British and North-British col- 
leagues; but they have the remedy in their own 
hands. We do not quarrel with the brogue; we are 
very well content with it at home, and with our 
own portion of it; and we would gladly spare Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen the annoyances of it, if 
enabled to do so by their consenting to dismiss us 
home, there to discuss in our own way, and in 
our own way to settle, our own affairs. There is 
one accent, however, or mongrel mixture of accents, 
which receives no mercy in Ireland. It is the 
worst, and most unpardonable of all ear grievances, 
and a heavy aggravation of all and every species of 
the brogue. I speak of the attempt, unhappily not 
uncommon, to plate the latter over, as it were, with 
the choicest specimens of cockneyism! A certain 
most highly respectable gentleman of the western 
province of Ireland, now some time dead, was much 
noted for this. Of him it was commonly remarked, 
that his accent was rather ‘too English for the Eng- 
lish themselves!’ It was also commonly reported 
that once when he was passing through a village- 
town where he expected to find post-commands for 
himself and a neighbouring baronet, at whose house 
he happened to be residing, something like the fol- 
lowing question and answer were overheard at the 
Post-oftice window, between him and the official 
within :—‘ Any Jetta-s (letters), pray, for Sir John 
——»”’ (pronouncing the Sir John as if spelled Sir- 
| jin, and to the ear of the unsophisticated post-master 
as if it were * Surgeon, a grade usually confounded 
| in Ireland with that of physician, under the common 
| designation of doctor.) —‘ No, sir, there’s nothing 
| here for any Docther at all!” 





These confessions are matched by th. a> 
lowing retort.— by the fal 


“But the laugh is not always against Irish 
alone, upon the score of accent. Almost = 
Englishman in the House adds to the diffi an 
of the vexed question of the Poor-Law wor 
ing it the ‘Poor-Lawr.’ And, indeed’ me = 
speaking the R is in great requisition at —— 
of all words terminating with a vowel, |] Rew... 
too, an English baronet exceedingly severe y 
something which he stigmatized as an ‘Hih 
way of doing business, that he ‘oped the °9 
would never consent to— And we have heanl 
Scotchman calling unto Scotchman—(the = 
high position in the House, the other awaiting pong 
mons at the Bar of the same,)—in something of 
the following style:—‘ Musther Jems (James) wi 
*Repurrt, Sir!’ * Please to bring it up!” &e, &e. he 
A second much laughed at peculiarity of the Teak 
M.P.s is their warmth in speaking, and violence of 
gesture. To this, as to the ‘ brogue,’ we simp} 
plead * Guilty!” When we are in earnest, we an 
help seeming so; and it requires a long experience 
and practice in England for us to know how to freeze 
or starch ourselves up, like our respected fellow. 
subjects ‘to the manner born.’ Irish persons lo 
resident in England do indeed, at length, attain this 
knowledge; and, in fact, as generally happens with 
imitators, rather overdo the thing. But it is a hard 
and disagreeable lesson.” 

Out of these “loose and disjointed memo- 
randa,” as their jotter-down rightly enough 
calls them, we select two other recollections at 
random. The first relates to the well-known 
arrest of O'Connell in Dublin, and: the sub- 
sequent scene in the police court.— 


“About the time of the proclaimed ‘ breakfasts’ 
my father was arrested and held to bail on a charge 
of ‘ disobeying a proclamation!’ It was at his own 
house in Merrion Square that the arrest took place, 
Farrell, a venerable specimen of the old school of 
constables, was the party sent for this purpose, 
accompanied by two bludgeon men ; as if it had been 
some coiner, or desperate burglar that was to be 
laid hold of. ‘Mr. O°Connell, I beg of you,’ said 
poor Farrell, in an imploring tone, ‘let us go to the 
police-office in a coach. I have got the gout, and 
cannot well walk.’ ‘I am very sorry for your gout, 
Mr. Farrell,’ was the reply, ‘but since the Lord 
Lieutenant has chosen to arrest me as if I were a 
common thief or housebreaker, I think it right the 
whole city should know it. I must therefore walk.’ 
We walked accordingly to the police-office, in what 
I believe is called Henry Street, a little impasse by 
the Royal Exchange. The crowd gathered as we 
went, till in Dame Street we could scarcely make 
way through it. The people were greatly excited; 
and by more than one tall fellow—particularly from 
among the butchers of the Castle Market, several of 
whom had their cleavers under their coats,—Mr. 
O’Connell was assailed with—‘ Ah, Liberator, say 
the word, only let us at them !’—‘ No, no!” was his 
reply; ‘that is not my game. I do not want to lose 
any of your lives. Depend upon it we shall beat 
them yet, if you do not put them in the right, by 
your breaking the law!’ And the poor fellows, dis 
appointed, but then and for many a day afterwards, 
implicitly obedient to him whom they loved more 
than their own lives, shrunk back behind him, deter- 
mined at any rate to follow and see out whatever 
might happen at the police-office. My father a 
plainly that the excitement amongst the people was 
at a most dangerous height; and this determined 
him to consent to give bail—his first intention having 
been to let himself be sent to prison. During the 
formalities at the police office, the Lord Lieutenant's 
private secretary, a Hanoverian, whose name T at 
this moment forget, kept continually passing between 
the office and an inner room, as if taking butketins to 
some person inside. ‘Come back here, Baron —> 
suddenly said Mr. O'Connell, ‘take this message with 
you to your master. Tell him, I despise him and 
the paltry outrage he has committed this day on me 
in the midst of my family. Say to him, that his 
miserable acts of petty tyranny only determine 
the more to struggle to the last for the restoration of 
our own parliament, under which, alone, the rights 
and liberties of Irishmen ean be safe!’ Seven 
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arrested and brought to the police-office 
— time; amongst them, Mr. Reynolds, 


shout scr MP. for Dublin, Mr. Barrett, proprietor 


Pilot newspaper, and poor—poor Tom Steele! 


While the bail bonds were being made out in the 
s case, he asked permission of the presiding 
“sate to speak, as he said, ‘a few quiet, calm, 
deliberate words.’"—* Oh, certain! y, Mr. Steele,’ 
gi the magistrate, a little taken in by the gentle- 
of tone and manner in which the request was 
and which indeed was a characteristic of 
ele in all private and social intercourse. ‘I 
junk you, Sir; I thank you much for your great 
sgurtesy,” replied he, in the same soft tones; then 
denly changing his manner to all the excitement 
ifhis public delivery, and fixing his eyes fiercely on 
he unfortunate Hanoverian Baron, who had just 
‘ jn’ once more, he burst out with—‘ Then, 
fir, I denounce the tyrant, Lord Anglesea, and this 
his most infamous proceeding! I proclaim here, in 
the face of day, and before the world, that a fouler, 
; blacker, a more deadly crime against liberty, 
wstice, and right, was never committed by Nero, or 
wy other of the worst monsters of antiquity,’ &e. &e. 
Well, Tom, you are a very cool fellow!’ was 
Barrett's quiet remark to him, as, when the storm 
yas spent, he bowed most politely to the astonished 
dicials, and swept out of the place.” 

The other passage refers to an adventure of 
the “lord of the law.” — 

“At a later period, Sir Edward Sugden was ap- 
pinted to the office of Lord Chancellor in Ireland 
~having in the interim, of course, ceased to be a 
Member of Parliament. In this new position he 
dowed himself to much better advantage than in the 
fmer; and performed its duties in a manner quite 
why of his high reputation as a lawyer. But he 
mas‘uncongenial to the soil,’ and the soil to him; 
ad innumerable were the odd stories about him 
wloat among the Dublin public, with and without 
fundation. For him was revived the story, I believe 
ightly to he told of a countryman of his who had 

led him by several years in the same high 
dice, that having expressed, in consultation with an 
lish adviser, surprise that in the case of a local in- 
gmectionary movement the posse comitatus of the 
county where it occurred had not been called out, he 
vsastonished with the answer :—‘ Posse comitatus,’ 
nyLord; ‘ why they’re out already ! What we want 
istoget them home again !°—It is reported exclusively 
(him that he visited, somewhat by surprise, a lunatic 
wylum in the neighbourhood of Dublin, to satisfy 
himself as to its condition. A hasty notification of 
te visit is said to have got there just before his 
aval, but one a good deal coloured by the waggish 
propensities of the sender (whoever he was); and 
the head of the establishment chancing to be absent, 
the notification in all its colouring was accepted as 
nth, and so acted upon by the subordinate officials. 
h consequence, Sir Edward is said to have found 
himself rather unceremoniously treated while await- 
ig in the parlour the return of the proprietor; and 
ven his patience had become exhausted, and that 
esgnified his intention of going over the establish- 
uent without further delay, he was struck aghast by 
king informed by the attendant that he could not 
allowed to doit. ‘Can't be allowed to doit! What 
# you mean, fellow?’ asked the indignant Chan- 
—I mean just what Isay, then. You can’t 
8% you may as well be quiet ?*—‘ What do you 
nen by this insolence ? Open the door, sir, and 
me to my carriage. I shall report your con- 
duct, and if your master does not punish you I shall 
take steps to make both him and you respect my 
authority, — Oh! be asy now with your authority. 
Keep quiet, I tell you. Divil a foot you'll stir out 
this till the Docthur comes back, and puts you 
There you want to be sadly.-—‘ What's the meaning 
allthis? Don’t you know who I am, fellow, or 
me you mad?‘ Oh! faith, there’s one of us mad, 
‘reenough. Troth, I know you very well, if that’s 
all that’s troubling you !"—‘ You can’t know me, or 
32 Would‘nt dare to behave thus to me—I am the 
nd Chancellor of Ireland.’—‘ Lord Chancellor 2— 
sure you're welcome home to us—IVe hare three 
four Lord Chancellors here already.’—And the 
Sry goes that Sir Edward Sugden had to submit to 

tonstrainte par corps, 
lence, perforce, with wilful choler meeting, 


pade ; 





until the return of the proprietor and manager of the | 


asylum, an hour or two later; when with some diffi- 
culty he established his identity and sanity, and was 
once more a free man. 

‘I know not how the case may be, 

I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.’” 


Here we must cease to draw upon these Irish 
springs. The waters are bitterer than suits our 
palate—and without having any good whole- 
some quality. The lightness is somewhat dull and 
heavy, and the bitterness is not very pungent. 





Cambrensis Eversus, seu potius Historica Fides 
in rebus THibernicis Giraldo Cambrensi 
abrogata; in quo plerasque justi historici 
dotes desiderari, plerosque na@vos inesse, 
ostendit Gratianus Lucius, Hibernus; qui 
etiam aliquot res memorabiles Hibernicas 
veteris et nove memorie@ passim e re nata huic 
operi inseruit. Impress. an. MDCLXII. 
Edited, with translation and notes, by the 
Rev. Matthew Kelly, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. Vol. I. Printed for the Celtic 
Society. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, as most of our readers 

are aware, was a distinguished author and 

ecclesiastic of the twelfth century. He was 
born in his father’s castle of Manorbeer, near 

Tenby, in South Wales,—whence the title of 

Cambrensis ; but his family name was De Barri. 

His father was a powerful Norman baron; his 

mother an ap Rees ap Tudor, one of the 

kindred of the ancient princes of South Wales; 
and himself a man of most persuasive eloquence 
and of no little learning. With such claims to 
notice, Giraldus easily attained distinction. 

One can scarcely tell to what eminence he 

might have ascended, but for the wary jealousy 

of Henry II. The English monarch dreaded 
lest he might have to contend with another 

Becket, and refused to ratify the election of 

Giraldus to the see of St. David. He assigned 

as his only reasons for rejecting the bishop 

elect, that he was a Welshman born, and that 
he was nearly related to the royal stock of the 

Principality. But the politic sovereign who 

cut short the course of the ecclesiastical 

aspirant, wisely attached him to his royal 
person and the court. He used him, in con- 
junction with Archbishop Baldwin and the 
great lawyer Ranulph de Glanville, in effecting 

a pacification with Giraldus’s maternal relative 

Rhys or Rees, the prince of South Wales; 

he appointed him one of the royal chaplains ; 

and when the incompetent and unfortunate 

Prince John was sent into Ireland to receive 

a government which was too weighty even for 

his sage, experienced father, Giraldus was 

commissioned to accompany the imprudent lad 
as his tutor and secretary. 

When Giraldus was thus led to visit Ireland 
it was a country but little known to Englishmen : 
—how little, was rendered obvious both by his 
own conduct and by that of the prince whom he 
accompanied, John insulted the wild native 
chieftains by his contemptuous rejection of their 
kindly courtesies. His incivility to the long- 
haired princes who flocked around to welcome 
him, the derisive shouts of laughter with which 
they were received by his courtly attendants, 
and his own refusal of their kiss of peace, occa- 
sioned long and bloody feuds. It does not 
appear whether Giraldus had any share in these 
ridiculous incivilities; but he took a course 
which has been scarcely less fatal to the good 
understanding between the countries. Struck 
with astonishment at the singular customs of 
the Irish people, their rude artless manners, 
the remains among them of old heathen super- 
stitions, and the wonders with which tradition 
had invested the sacred island, Giraldus occu- 
pied himself during his residence in the country 






































































in collecting materials for two very important | 





works,—1. A topography of Ireland, which isa 


minute description of the beauties and marvels 
of the country; and 2. A history of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the annexation of Ire- 
land to the English Crown. No labours could 
be more commendable or more important. But 
Cambrensis worked under great difficulties. He 
was a stranger and an enemy; he personally 
visited only a small part of Ireland; and above 
all, he was ignorant of the native language, and 
consequently unable to appreciate or even to 
understand the Bardic literature. The last de- 
ficiency led him to pick up and record a great 
deal of ignorant tittle-tattle. Too often he merely 
chronicled his own mistakes, or the little de- 
ceptions that were practised upon him. But 
Giraldus was perhaps even more vain than he 
was credulous. He had no idea of the magni- 
tude of his own deficiencies. He gathered 
together his blunders, he wrote his books, and 
returning to England was received with éclat 
at Oxford. He recited his compositions before 
a learned audience on three successive days. 
He was rewarded with an honorary degree ; and, 
outdoing the ordinary custom on such occasions, 
entertained all Oxford, town and gown, rich 
and poor, not only with his eloquence, but with 
a sumptuous feast. e 

At an after period of his life, Giraldus com- 
plained of the sharp criticism to which his 
Topographia Hibernia had been subjected,—and 
in explanation and defence of his book admitted 
that it contained many things which were al- 
together different from the practices of other 
countries, and which were, therefore, calculated 
to excite astonishment; but he assured his 
readers that a great part of its contents had 
been derived from the information of the chiefs 
and other persons worthy of trust dwelling in 
the country (a magnis terre illius et authenticis 
viris),—candidly confessing, at the same time, 
that in some things he had accepted the autho- 
rity of the common talk of the island (¢otius 
terre famam). He justified his conduct in 
this respect by that maxim of St. Augustine 
which has been revived and perverted in our 
day as a shield for all kinds of fabulous and 
superstitious marvels, namely,—that whatever 
is universally asserted, although unsupported by 
sufficient evidence, is neither to be positively 
affirmed nor to be absolutely rejected. Whether 
this defence was considered satisfactory to the 
comparatively small number of persons who 
knew anything of the ‘ Topographia Hiberniz’ 
whilst it remained in manuscript, we cannot 
tell. But no sooner did Camden include this 
book in his collection of historians, published 
in 1603, than a great outery arose from all 
those who deemed themselves to be the true 
friends of Ireland. 

Besides many other sins of inaccuracy, 
Giraldus had published unjust and disagreeable 
things against both priests and people, and 
sceptical and ignorant things respecting the 
Milesian dynasty. Learned men thought they 
performed their duty to their country in brand- 
ing him very severely. ‘They saw in the mis- 
takes of Cambrensis a proof of English injustice, 
and in the publication by Camden an outburst 
of Calvinistic bigotry. Amongst others, Ste hen 
White, a Jesuit, whom Usher declares to have 
been most skilful in Irish antiquities, wrote a 
large treatise in confutation of Giraldus. It 
was never printed, and was supposed to have 
been lost. We learn, however, from the volume 
before us, that a copy of it has been recently 
discovered in the Burgundian Library at Brus- 
sels. Another combatant on the same side 
was Philip O'Sullivan. His work was entitled 
‘ Zoilomastix.’ Like Stephen White's treatise, 
it was never published,—and is now thought to 
be lost. Our author, Gratianus Lucius, followed 
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O'Sullivan. He possessed a copy of a part of 
Stephen White’s work, and used it in the com- 
position of his own treatise, which extended to 
a folio volume, and was published in 1662. 
Although he wrote under the pseudonyme of 
Gratianus Lucius, all the world knew the book 
to be the composition of an expatriated Irish 
scholar, Dr. John Lynch. He was born in Gal-- 
way about 1600, was educated by the Jesuits, 
and kept a school in his native town until its 
surrender to Cromwell in 1652. He then fled 
to St. Maloes, where he passed the remainder 
of his life in the composition of several erudite 
works. 

Of his book in reply to Giraldus about one- 
fourth is here printed, both in the original Latin 
and in a translation. ‘The author combats 
Giraldus most manfully. He contends that the | 
Welshman was destitute of every talent that 
should be found in an historian, and of almost 
every quality that should distinguish a man. 
He also establishes, with that peculiar degree 
of clearness of which the subject is susceptible, 
the succession of all the kings of Ireland from 
the year 1056 after the Deluge,—that is, from 
about the time of Deborah and Barak. In 
future volumes the author will be found to pro- 
ceed to closer quarters with Giraldus,—and will, 
no doubt, overturn all his various assertions 
against the Irish. The part now published is 
singularly dull and unreadable : the corn bears 
no proportion to the chaff,—the whole volume 
is ‘an infinite deal of nothing.”” The editor’s 
notes are occasionally sharp enough, and from 
their historical character would have been in- 
structive and amusing but for his morbid over- 
sensitiveness in reference to any disparagement 
of Ireland. We fear, it is to this feeling 





that we are mainly indebted for the present 
— 


Lynch’s book is well enough 
nown:—a reprint of it was not needed. 
Although not common, copies are accessible to 
students, to whom alone it has any value. In 
these days the mistakes of Giraldus Cambrensis 
are perfectly harmless. They do not need a 
Lynch to expose and rectify them. The in- 
crease of historical knowledge, and the general 
diffusion of principles of criticism in accordance 
with common sense, have put within the reach 
of almost every mind arguments against the 
over-statements of the vain but often valuable 
Welshman far more conclusive than any that 
can be deduced from Bardic genealogies or 
from Psalters even of the most unquestionable 
antiquity. In our opinion the Celtic Society 
would have done wisely to have left the con- 
troversy where it was. Its revival can only 
engender irritation; and the very limited re- 
sources of the Society would have been far 
better employed in printing some ancient un- 
published Irish MS. than in reprinting a spe- 
cimen of the drowsy yet often spiteful con- 
troversy of the seventeenth century. 





POETRY OF THE MILLION. 

For some weeks past the labourers in the 
world of science have had most of the talk in 
our columns to themselves,—and “the daughters 
of music” have been “brought low.” We 
know not how far we may be thought justified 
in introducing our minor poets into such wor- 





shipful company as the former; but if we had | 

etical Chiefs to present, the most highly | 
informed of our readers would be they who | 
would most readily recognize the fitness of | 
the association. ‘Those of them who have a 
clear vision for the philosophy that resides in | 
true poetry would see with equal clearness the 
poetry that dwells in philosophy. The poet and | 
the philosopher travel by different pathways to 
the same high and common end. ‘There is no | 
doubt that in the present introduction of the | 
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two categories into company, the philosophers 


have the best of it. But as we have, never- 
theless, better types than usual of the poetic 
Muse who waits on the million to offer to-day, 
we will reckon on the benevolence and con- 
descension of the scientific Muse :—and indeed 
we suspect that at any rate there are some of 
our readers who would gladly escape by any 
path of diversion from too large an utterance 
of the language by which Truth speaks in the 
Sections of the British Association. 

Having employed nearly every other prin- 
ciple of selection which suggested itself to us 
in dealing with the crowd of volumes of verse 
that lie periodically on our table, we will try 
the alphabetical on the present occasion :—and 
to the adoption of this method we are inclined 
chiefly by the fact that the volume which first 
comes to hand—TZhe Strayed Reveller, and other 
Poems, by A—is really “A 1.” of the lot. If 


| we were to follow the author’s own emphasis, 


we should illustrate his claim to a better poetical 
title than that of a ‘Poet of the Million’ by 
extracts from the poem which he has selected 
by name for his title-page. But though this is 
really full of fine thinking, its author must not 
expect us to accept the very free and indepen- 
dent use which he makes of his peculiar stanza. 
In selecting elsewhere from his volume we are 
met by the difficulty, that some of these poems 
make appeals more or less strong toour memory, 
—and may possibly be familiar to our readers 
through some former channel of publication. 
We are not quite certain how this impression 
arises :—but we are prevented by this consider- 
ation from quoting ‘The Sick King in Bokhara.’ 
The following verses are not the best witnesses 
to the author's powers by many degrees that we 
could have chosen:—but they are pleasant and 
have a flavour of the true fountain.— 
To my Friends, 

WHO RIDICULED A TENDER LEAVE-TAKING. 

Laugh, my Frionds, and without blame 

Lightly quit what lightly came: 

Rich to-morrow as to-day 

Spend as madly as you may. 

1, with little land to stir, 

Am the exacter labourer. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 


But my youth reminds me—* Thou 
liast liv’d light as these live now: 
As these are, thou too wert such : 
Much hast had, hast squander’d much. 
Fortune's now less frequent heir, 
Ah! Lhusband what's grown rare. 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 


Young, I said: “ A face is gone 
If too hotly mus'd upon : 
And our best impressions are 
Those that do themselves repair.” 
Many a face I then let by, 
Ali! is faded utterly. 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 


Marguerite says: ‘* As last year went, 
So the coming year’ll be spent: 
Some day next year, I shall be, 
Entering heedless, kiss’d by thee.” 
Ah! I hope—yet, once away, 
What may chain us, who can say ? 
Ere the parting kiss be qry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory! 


Paint that lilac kerchief, bound 

Her soft face, her hair around : 

Tied under the archest chin 

Mockery ever ambush'd in. 

Let the fluttering fringes streak 

All her pale, sweet-rounded cheek. 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory! 


Paint that figure’s pliant grace 
As she towards me lean'd her face, 
Half refus’d and half resign’d, 
Murmuring, ** Art thou still unkind ?” 
Many a broken promise then 
Was new made—to break again. 

Ere the parting kiss be dry, 

Quick, thy tablets, Memory! 


Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind, 
Eager tell-tales of her mind : 
Paint, with their impetuous stress 
Of enquiring tenderness, 
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Those frank eyes, where deep Goth == 
An angelic gravity. ieee 
Ere the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory! 
What, my friends, these feeble lines 
Show, you say, my love declines? 
To paint ill as I have done, 
Proves forgetfulness begun? 
Time's gay minions, pleas'd you see 
Time, your master, governs me. 
Pieas'd, you mock the fruitless cry 
“Quick, thy tablets, Memory !” 
Ah! too true. Time's current strong 
Leaves us true to nothing long, 
Yet, if little stays with man, 
Ah! retain we all we can! 
If the clear impression dies, 
Ah! the dim remenibrance prize ! 
Bre the parting kiss be dry, 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory ! 
A few stanzas ‘To Fausta’ will convey some 
notion of the sort of philosophy in which our 
author loves to indulge: not very profound, i 
will be seen—but occasionally seeming more 99 
than it is from a quaint and somewhat mystical 
lore which the writer affects.— 
To Fausta, 
Joy comes and goes: hope ebbs and flows, 
Like the wave. 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men, 
Love lends life a little grace, . 
A few sad smiles: and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 


Dreams dawn and fly: friends smile and ‘die, 
Like spring flowers. 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 
Men dig graves, with bitter tears, 
For their dead hopes; and all, 
Maz'd with doubts, and sick with fears, 
Count the hours, 


We count the hours: these dreams of ours, 
False and hollow, 
Shall we go hence and tind they are not dead? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 
Faces that smil'd and fled, 
Hopes born here and born to end, 
Shall we fallow ? 


For a certain rocking measure of its vem 
suited to the subject, we quote— 

The Hayswater Boat. 

A region desolate and wild, 

Black, chafing water: and afloat, 

And lonely as a truant child 

In a waste wood, a single boat: 

No mast, no sails are set thereon; 

It moves, but pever moveth on: 

And welters like a human thing 

Aniid the wild waves weltering. 


Behind, a buried vale doth sleep, 

Far down the torrent cleaves its way: 
In front the dumb rock rises steep, 

A fretted wail of blue and grey; 

Of shooting cliff and crumbled stone 
With many a wild weed overgrown: 
All else, black water: and afleat, 
One rood from shore, that single boat. 


Last night the wind was up and strong; 

The grey-streak'd waters labour still: 

The strong blast brought a pigmy throng 

From that mild hollow in the hill; 

From those twin brooks, that beached strand 

So featly strewn with drifted sand; 

From those weird domes of mounded green 

That spot the solitary scene. 

This boat they found against the shore: 

The glossy rushes nodded by. 

One rood from land they push’d, no more; 

Then rested, listening silently. _ 

The loud rains lash'd the mountain’s crown, 

The grating shingle straggled down: 

All night they sate: then stole away, 

And left it rocking in the bay. 

Last night ?—I look’d, the sky was clear. 

The boat was old, a batter’d boat. 

In sooth, it seems a hundred year 

Since that strange crew did ride afloat. 

The boat hath drifted in the bay— 

The oars have moulder’d as they lay— 

The rudder swings—yct none doth steer. 
What living hand hath brought it here? 

With a tribute sonnet to the Poet and Philo 
sopher of all time—who has the star of the first 
class in each Order (both deriving from the 
same supreme fountain of honour) upon his fore- 
head—we take leave of the first letter of the 


| alphabet.— 


Shakspeare. 
Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: Thou smilest and art still, 
Ont-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 
Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
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a is dwelling-pla 
‘ aven of Heavens his dwelling-place, 
fo ieetoudy border of his base 

Spares foil’d searching of mortality : 

oe who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 

ool’, self-seann'd, self. honoured, self-secure, 

sella lk on Earth unguess’d at. Better so!— 
Dides ins the immortal spirit must endure, 

al beet that impairs, all griefs that bow, 
rat their sole voice in that victorious brow. 


[etter B brings us to Poems by Edward 
flenry Bickersteth. This writer's verses are 
gorrect enough in their scanning and sensible 

ough in their topics and treatment ; — but 
their general tone is too didactic. Most of Mr. 
Bickersteth’s poems are marked with traces of 
venile imitation. There is a sort of ‘ Christabel 
F m in the collection called ‘Ceruline,’ 
shich excites reminiscences not at all favour- 
ible to the attempt. The vivid fancy of the 
godel, with its wild grace and various music, 
ge emulated—but with a labour that contrasts 
fr that very reason with the exquisite lightness 
gi ease which distinguish the fragment of 
faleridge—In the subject and conception of 
ihe following poem there is something novel 
gi fanciful. The reader may accept it as 
; favourable example of the powers of Mr. 
Bickersteth—which then he may estimate for 


binself.— 

On the Quick Movement of Mozart's Symphony in E Flat. 
was the twilight dawn at break of day, 

And the mists swept over the mountains g 

Away, away, on thin blue wings, 

They flitted across like living things. 

Reckless wanderers they. 

Isthere a path on those towers of air ?— 

"Mid ice and cloud a pathway there ? 

Wild are the rocks and interwoven, 

but betwixt them a path is dimly cloven. 

Ha! see’st thou aught ?—’tis a waving plume, 
Anda spear that glances like light through gioom. 
Tisa dashing steed of taintless white : 

‘Tis a rider’s cry—an armed knight. 

Now high on the crag—now deep in the mist— 
‘That at fits the plume of his helmet kiss’d : 

As when a light-winged bark doth ride 

Atrandom o’er the foaming tide : 

Now perch'd on the top of the mountain wave, 

Daring the stars for very glee ; 
Now hid half-way in the arching cave 
Of the glad, exultant sea. 

like to the waves are the wild crags strown, 
like to the bark doth the knight ride on. 


Ishe in chase of the tumbling rills ? 
What seeketh he on the far-off hills ?— 
‘There are waves of a rivulet there that stray 

At morning o’er the mountains blue ; 
Bot when the sun rides high, men say, 

it melts like the veriest morning-dew. 
Perehance he hath come by that stream to ride— 
He reins his steed by a glacier’s side :— 
Was it music ? was it a spell ? 
What on the horse and his rider fell ? 
Por,lo! by the side of a silver rill 
The rider and his horse stood still. 
Tis nought but the sound of gushing waves 
Like crystal musie in hidden caves, 
Tinkling so soft and so clear around, 
An angel's whisper, a spirit sound : 
Yet it woke the dreams of bygone years, 
And won from out his eyes the tears : 
For in fitful beauty all unabiding 
Were the scenes of his childhood before him gliding. 


The spell is broken—he starts away, 
The wilder now for the brief delay : 
Swift hurries the steed, as one might list, 
Yet he lashes him on through storm and mist— 
And away! away! with might and main— 
A playmate of the clouds again. 
He eurb'd his steed, for he thought he spied 
Amaiden’s robe at his right side. 
hit a maiden beside him lying, 
the far lone mountains in silence dying ? 
Ah, no, sir knight—’tis the trembling rill, 
That having loved thee, loves thee still, 
—~ follows thee ever through wind and cloud 
vith whispers loving but not loud. 
‘Tein thy steed—oh! listen well, 
iw range is the music of that soft spell. 
. hither away, dear knight, so fast ? 
mae is not told, my dream is not pass’d : 
helt not away till nigh mid-day— 
le knight, whither away?” 
And 4 shrouded form of silvery mist 
m'd to float and blend with the waves she kiss'd, 
ss were a maiden’s dress, 
How of the streamlet, none might guess. 
the knight stood still. ” at 
é But a stormy sound 
Ezho'd from forth the eaverns round— 
was the Spirit of the mists who spake. 
4 moonlight dreams, Sir Knight, awake! 
Way to the reckless chase with me ! 
cane not in vain from the fetterless sea. 





With the blast, as my courser, I'm rushing on high 
To join in the sport of the stormy sky.” 

And the knight forgot the lovely stream, 

Her music and half-tinish’d dream, 

And while clatter’d the hoofs like a brazen drum 


He shouted afar, “* I come! I come! 


To him the streamlet spake not on, 

Her harp-strings quiver'd—their tones were gone. 
But to the little waves turn'd she, 

And thus spake on right cheerily. 

“What can tame the spirit proud 

Of the knight, who revels in storm and cloud ? 
Nothing but tears—and smiles through tears, 
And music too sweet for mortal ears. 

But I will smile, and I will weep, 

And my silver lyre shall wake from sleep. 
Flow, sisters, flow in our tuneful stream, 

My tale must be told and finish’d my dream. 
Flow merrily, sisters: and track him well. 

He hears, he knows, he feels my spell.” 

The waves flow’d on with their tuneful sound; 
They cross’d the knight in his maddest bound; 
And, like one who sees a spirit form, 

He check'd his course through the cloudy storm : 
And bow'd his head, and listens still, 

Tranced with the music of the rill.— 

And long together side by side 

The waves did fiow, the knight did ride ; 

Till the spirit of the streamlet stole 

The heart from out his inmost soul. 


Oh! stay the hours: the sun rides high— 

The tale is told, and the stream must die : 

The last few notes, the sweetest far, 

Like a trembling voice from a nightly star, 
Rich as the tones of a dying swan, 

The last few silvery notes are gone. 


A more direct imitation of the ‘Chris- 
tabel’ is presented to us by another of the B 
family in The Desert Isle, and other Poems, by 
H. T. Braithwaite. The principal piece has for 
its argument the subject of angelic ministra- 
tions. The tale is told by a spirit: a tale of 
ocean and night, of tempest and shipwreck,— 
the vessel being set on fire by lightning. We 
do not think it would serve the author to give 
a specimen of his versification. His volume, 
nevertheless, contains marks of promise; and 
there is reason to hope for his better success 
when he shall have acquired more ease in me- 
trical composition. We would, however, tender 
to him Coleridge’s own advice to young poets, 
to perfect themselves first in the old and stan- 
dard measures of the language before attempt- 
ing the innovations of modern metricists. 

Under Letter C we come to Poems Historical 
and Miscellaneous, by R. Chester and W. B. 
Chester. Here we have verses on ‘ Hercu- 
laneum,’ ‘ The Plague,’ ‘The Ruined Cities of 
Central America,’ ‘The Death of Moses,’ and 
other high-sounding themes. There is no 
novelty in style or in metre attempted. The 
heroic couplet and the Spenserian stanza for 
the most part suffice to the twin poets’ designs: 
—which partake of the religious in substance 
and the classical in form. ‘The descriptive and 
the didactic are what they chiefly affect. Some 
of the best parts are to be found in ‘An Even- 
ing at Killarney..—The general character of 
the whole is well suggested by stating that 
some of the pieces are, and most of them have 
the air of, prize-poems. 

C. 2 comes to us as a little 
volume under the title of Wood-Notes ; 


with a Translation in English Verse.—Musings 
at Tynemouth. Ten Sonnets.—North and South. 
Ten Sonnets. By R. C. Coxe, Hon. Canon of 
Durham, and Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— 
With Casimir we are glad to become thus re- 
acquainted : Casimir the admired of Coleridge 
and of Grotius—the poetical chaplain of King 
Ladislaus the Sixth, and his companion in the 
chase. The world is indebted to the last cir- 
cumstance for the poems :—which are descrip- 
tive of the sport, and full of the hunter’s feelings. 
Allareso beautiful, that we scarcely know where 
to select. Take at hazard the following.— 
To the Dew. 
DANCE OF SHEPHERDS WHEN LADISLAUS WBNT OUT LN THE 
MORNING TO HUNT AT SOLBCZNIKI. 
Gentle dews of early morning, 
Who descending, heaven's own lending, 





red-lettered | 
the | 
Silviludia Poetica of M. Casimir Sarbievius, | 


Are with sparkling eyes adorning 
Flowers, all beauteous colours blending, 
Ye who gleam in budding shells, 
Where the flowing meadow swells! 
Wakeful, ye from eastern bowers 
Flora tend, her herbs to send her, 
While from silver urns your showers 
Do the parch’d mead thankful render: 
Silent rain, by bright dawn given! 
Fattening drops frum teeming heaven ! 
Glistening milk of yellow morn! 
From the nipple straggling tipple 
Little pets in perfume born, 
While with ruby lips where ripple 
Wreathed smiles the roses press, 
Courting mother’s fond caress. 
Little stars of night retiring, 
Heaven's distilling each drop spilling, 
Bright stars ye! the swains’ admiring! 
Tears! the flowrets’ meek eyes filling 
As with dewy cheeks they mourn 
Night’s departure, day's return. 
Friendly dews! with faithful guiding 
Show where roving, feeding, loving, 
Sought the stag at last his hiding, 
Cautious thro’ the covert moving ! 
Show your king the cloven horn 
Gentle dews of early morn! 
The next is more elaborate.— 
To the Moon, 
WHEN LADISLAUS WAS HUNTING ON A MONDAY. 
Since our chase the field hath ta’en 

Under gentle Dian's reign, 

Courting Dian’s grace and pleasure 

Lead we crescent-wise the measure.— 

Dian! the soft air sailing serenely, 

Hunt’st thou the Stars with thy flaming horn ! 
Seek'st thou the twin bears hotly and keenly, 

Swift thro’ the azure etherea) borne, 

Plying the bright bow so warlike and queenly ? 
Hark! from night's silence rings a deep baying, 

Note of the hound, glad to forward thy chase. 
Lo! the red dogstar after thee straying, 

Leaveth his hot lair thine hunting to grace, 
Flakes of gold foam his presence betraying. 
From the curved cradle sportively peeping 

Shone thy first light like a beautiful smile! 
Now in full splendour onward thou'rt sweeping ; 

Presently bending in weakness anile 
Sadness and gloom thy glories are steeping. 
Thee thine own orb in darkness enfolding, 

Hides from the ken of inquisitive gaze ; 

Thou thine own tomb—the sacred urn holding 

Cherish'd and treasured the relics of rays 
Kindling ere long to giad all beholding. 
Heritress thou of splendeur diurnal, 

Soon as Apollo doth sink in the west 
"Stead of the fading planet fraternal 

Jewel-like riseth thy glittering crest, 

Pure as a gleam from Glory Eternal. 
Fiercely thy form now falchion-like glanceth; 

Now on the mountain top peacefully strays; 
Now on the wave-like pinnace it danceth ; 

Now o’er the ocean celestial plays, 

Taking each form that the gazer entranceth. 
Beings that roam the billows of ocean, 

All the rich offspring of earth's happy womb, 
Render to thee a duteous devotion ; 

Prompt at thy bidding the wild waters come 
To rise or to fall in orderly motion. 

Biandly regarding, favour our hunting! 

Thine then the grimly curv'd tusk of the boar 
Savagely stern our phalanx confronting ; 

Thine be the antlers the galiant stag wore 
Antlers the furk’d oak proudly surmounting. 
See’st thou amid the doubtful shades glancing 

Forms that would lovingly copy thine own! 
All to thine honour we figure our dancing, 

Thou in the ring, in the crescent art shown— 
Favour our hunting thy fame thus advancing! 
Strength for the swift course do thou supply us! 

Scent to our sensitive beagles impart, 
Weapon to hurl, and quarry to try us 

Grant, with a spell that shall prosper the dart, 
And when our arm fails, oh be thou nigh us! 
But pause we—for golden Eos upsailing 

Comes as a huntress with roseate bow, 
Night's fleeing legions triumphantly quailing. 

And see our bright Delia languisheth low, 
Scared by the splendour her milder light paling ! 


Here and there, we think it would 
have rewarded Mr. Coxe had he retouched his 
version :—but, on the whole, we have no dim 
image presented of the sparkling original. Mr. 
Coxe’s own poetry is also meritorious. His 
‘ Tynemouth Sonnets’ have the true spirit—but 
some of them have the defect of being contro- 
versial intheme. Poetry should be kept clear of 
sectarianism—in ahigh and catholic atmosphere 
far above the region of debate. 

Having thus completed our ABC, we must 
pause for the present. 
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CASTING OF SPECULA, 
September 24. 

I perceive in the report from your own correspon- 
dent of the proceedings of the British Association, 
the following :— 

“Dr. Robinson gave a rapid sketch of the steps 
by which Lord Rosse was led to the construction of 
his instruments. * * * When describing the mould 
used, with its metallic bottom of packed hoop-iron, 
he stated, that the plan proposed by Mr. Potter, and 
now claimed in no measured terms as originating 
the entire improvements, had been tried and found 
utterly unfit for producing the proper surface.” 

Now, my plan was that of chilling the casting 
of the metal [see Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, Vol. 1v. for 1831, page 18] in contradistine- 
tion to the unsuccessful old method of annealing pre- 
scribed or received by all previous writers on the 
subject,—including Lord Oxmantown, in Vol. 11. of 
the same work. 

I proved the principle of chilling by casting 
several small specula in sand, as usual, but on solid 
bases of steel and cast-iron, with uniform success, 
before recommending it to Lord Oxmantown’s notice 
by name, in the same paper. 

His Lordship published a paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, for 1840, entitled ‘ An 
Account of Experiments on the Reflecting Tele- 
scope; in which, without alluding to my pre- 
vious discoveries on the same subject, he has 
the following: —‘“ Were it possible, therefore, 
to sati-fy the following conditions, viz., that heat 
should be abstracted rapidly and equally from the 
lower surface of a fluid disc of speculum metal, so 
that it should solidify from the bottom upwards in 
strata or rather infinitely thin lamine, the surface 
being the last to solidify, we should have a perfect 
casting. * * * This, I believe, is the true principle 
upon which the most perfect castings can be obtained: 
its truth has been fully proved by practice.’’ After de- 
scribing a method of melting the speculum metal in 
a cast iron mould, “and then exposing its lower sur- 
face to the action of a jet of cold water,” he says,— 
“The experiment, therefore, is not worth repeating, 
particularly as the other plan is simple and succeeds 
perfectly. It is obviously to make the lower surface 
of the mould of iron, and the upper sides of sand. 
At first a simple disc of iron was tried; but although 
the castings were sound, there was this defect, that 
bubbles of air were often entangled between the iron 
and speculum metal, producing cavities which it was 
tedious to grind out. The dise was therefore replaced 
by one made of pieces of hoop-iron placed side by 
side, with their edges up, tightly packed in an iron 
frame: the edges were brought to a smooth surface 
of the proper curve, either by the file or lathe, which- 





ever was most convenient. A metallic surface was 
thus constructed everywhere porous; as, however 
close the hoop-iron had been packed, the interstices 
suffered air to pass freely through. So successful | 
was this expedient, that of sixteen plates cast for | 
the three-feet speculum, not one was defective.” | 
We see that the reason for making a base of hoop- 
iron was, that in his Lordship’s practice there were | 








often cavities found on the surface of the casting 
which gave trouble to grind out. But Mr. Lassel 
uses a solid base for his large specula, and does not 
find the inconvenience [see Phil. Mag. for February 
1849]. A Cambridge friend of mine, now tutor of 
his college, a very successful amateur reflecting-tele- 
scope maker, thought well of the reasoning leading 
to the said variation of the chilling method, and tried 
a base formed of hoop-iron; but he found the face 
of his metals in no way superior to those cast on a 
solid chilling body, and concluded that the cavities 
found by his Lordship arose from some other cause. 

I maintain, therefore, that the hoop-iron variation 
of method is in nowise essential to my chilling pro- 
cess, and more than doubtful as an improvement. 

Another discovery which I made, of the best me- 
thod yet known of preparing the oxide of iron for 
polishing powder, is nearly of equal importance with 
the above,—and one which took me a long time, 
many experiments, and great labour and study before 
I arrived at it. My description of the process in 
the same paper, above mentioned, is :—‘ The best 
method I have tried is to dissolve a quantity of the 
sulphate of iron in water, and allow it to stand for a 
few days that the impurities may settle; then pouring 
the clear solution into another vessel, add to it solu- 
tion of ammonia (volatile alkali) until there is no 
further precipitate formed,—and by continuing to add 
the ammonia until it is in excess, which is told by 
the strong smell it gives, we insure that the preci- 
pitate is a true hydrated oxide, and free from carbo- 
nate of iron. It must now be collected on a filter 
of muslin, and well washed; then, when settled into 
a thick mud, it must be put in that state into a 
crucible, covered from the dust, and kept in the fire 
at a low red heat, for ten minutes, when the powder 
is prepared. For metal which requires a harder 
powder it must be kept a longer time heated, and we 
may by this means have it of any hardness we wish. 
If there happens to be any carbonate of iron in it, 
it will be found to corrode the speculum ina peculiar 
manner in the working,—and for this reason ammonia 
is to be preferred to the caibonates of potash and soda 
as a precipitant,” &c. 

Lord Rosse, in his paper, says “I prepare the per- 
oxide of iron by precipitation with water of ammonia 
from a pure dilute solution of sulphate of iron; the 
precipitate is washed, pressed in a screw press till 
nearly dry, and exposed to a heat which in the dark 
appears a dull low red. The only points of impor- 
tance are, that the sulphate of iron should be pure, 
that the water of ammonia should be decidedly in 
excess, and that the heat should not exceed that I 
have described. The colour will be a bright crim- 
son inclining to yellow. I have tried both potash 
and soda pure instead of water of ammonia; but after 
washing with some degree of care, a trace of alkali 
still remained, and the peroxide was of an ochrey 
colour till over-heated, and did not polish properly.” 

Chemists will easily trace the connexion of the 
latter parts of these two quotations. 

His Lordship’s introducing the subject without 
reference to my previous discovery of the method 
of precipitating by ammonia, led probably to the 
following passage [see Athen. for June 26, 1847, 
p. 674] in the address of Sir R. H. Inglis to the British 
Association at Oxford, when speaking on the subject 
of Lord Rosse’s telescope :—‘ Which the Dean of 
Ely—a man worthy to praise the work—pronounced 
to be arare combination of mechanical, chemical, 
and mathematical skill and knowledge.” 

Who furnished the chemistry and the means of 
casting superior specula of the best reflecting metal 
by chilling, I must now leave to the judgment of the 
readers of the Athenaum.—I am, &e. 

Ricu. Potter, A.M. 





MILTON’S WIDOW, 
[Second Letter.*] 

Tue character of this lady has scarcely received 
justice at the hands of Milton’s biographers. 
Richardson, who was the first to attack her 
memory, more than half a century after her 
husband’s death, speaking of his pecuniary affairs, 
says, “ How easy soever Milton was on that article, 
‘tis more than probable his wife, who was not a 
philosopher and a poet as he, nor consequently so 
amus‘d and delighted with what such a mind, and 


* For the first, see Ath., p. 953. 








so stor’d as his, was, ‘tis exc 

disturb’d him sometimes for hi. 

of skill of this sort, especially if she was, as | 
heard, a termagant.” (Richardson's Life haw 
Pennant, half a century later, Tepeats x a 99.) 
stating that the poet married her, “ wanting ms 
season of his infirmities, assistance from . F the 
relation than that of domestics.” “J fear,” h —y 
“that he was disappointed, for she is said to h © adds 
a lady of most violent spirit : yet she retained a, = 
respect for his memory.” (Pennant’s Journe oe 
Chester to London, edit., 1811, p. 48. 1 Tom 
(whose hostility to Milton, resembling rather the 
ebullition of personal bitterness than the fiir ‘ 
pression of literary opinion, has been so well pa ~ 
by Mr. Hayley as to need no further deme 
here) speaks still more severely of his a 
“ Marriage,” says he, “afforded not much of Milton 
happiness. The first wife left him in disoust: nd 
was brought back only by terror: the second indeed 
seems to have been more a favorite; but her life was, 
short: the third, as Philips relates, oppressed his 
children in his lifetime; and cheated them at hig 
death.’ (Johnson's Lives, edit. 1781, Vol. I. p. 183, 
Now, I have twice carefully read Philips’s Memoir 
in order to find the passage alluded to, and am con. 
sequently enabled to say with confidence that not 
the slightest semblance of authority exists + for 
attaching the name of Philips to a statement which 
has thus obtained currency as being the direct 
evidence of a contemporary; and Mr, Todd wa 
fighting with a shadow when he adduced the 
evidence discovered in the Prerogative Office a 
exculpating Milton’s widow from what he calls the 
rather harsh statement of Philips. If the memoy 
of that author had contained the statement quoted 
by Dr. Johnson, we should have been bound to 
take it cum grano salis, making due allowance for 
the natural inclination of the writer to take part 
with his cousins against their step-mother, with 
whom they are known to have been engaged in 
actual litigation on the subject of their father's wil, 
That such was the feeling of Philips is evident from 
the negligent, if not contemptuous, manner in which 
he speaks of Milton’s widow, in my former quota- 
tion, as one who “survived him, and is said to be 
yet living ;” and consequently the absence of aay 
more severe reflection upon her is evidence in her 
favour. Add to this the direct testimony of Aubrey, 
who was also acquainted with her, that she was of “s 
peacefull and agreeable humour,”—and, above all, 
that of the poet himself, who in his nuncupative 
will calls her “his loving wife,” and is proved, o 
the oath of his brother, to have “complained, but 
without passion, that his children had been unkind 
to him but that his wife had been very kind and 
careful of him.” 

The imputation, then, on the character of Mn 
Milton originated with Richardson; who had not the 
benefit of the evidence subsequently discovered by 
Mr. Warton in the Prerogative Office, and who, a 
is evident from various passages of his memoi, 
derived much of his information indirectly from 
Deborah Clarke, the daughter of Milton, ad 
perhaps directly from her daughter, Elizabeth 
Foster, who had naturally imbibed the prejudices 
and repeated the statements of her mother and 
aunts. Thus we have probable ground for tracing 
the charge to the “undutiful daughters” of the 
Poet—the daughters whose conduct was such # 
to induce their father to disinherit them—vwho, to 
use his own words, “were careless of him being 
blind, and made nothing of deserting him"—who 
were believed by him to have conspired with his 
servant to cheat him in her marketings, and sold bis 
books to the dunghill-women—and one of whom 
could say of her father that “it was woe news 0 
heare of his wedding, but if shee could heare of hi 
death, that was something.” This, at all events, 
must have been at a period before any domesti 
disagreements could have arisen from the inte 
ference of an unwelcome step-mother. 

The charge against Milton's widow that s 
cheated her husband's children after his death, if # 
really were ever made by any biographer pnot o 
7 Rees linet ics 


for snother 


+ See Hayley’s ‘Life of Milton,” p. 187, an 
instance, in which Johnson misquotes the authority 
Eliwood for a statement, for which, if there be #7 
foundation at all, it is to be found in Philips. 
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(a point on which I shall be glad to receive 

tion from any of your correspondents) 

es a serious examination; and perhaps the 

nts in my possession may add a trifle to the 

ganty evidence on the subject. The readers of 
Milton will be aware that, the nuncupative will 
ving been decided against by the Prerogative 
Court, not on account of the slightest discredit having 
jeen thrown upon any of the witnesses, but because 
ge circumstances attending the making of it were 
got such as to satisfy the requirements of the Ecclesi- 
gstical Law, administration was granted to the widow 
on the 95th February 167$. On the 22nd February 
1674 Anne Milton, the eldest daughter, executed 
the release mentioned at page 290 of Mr. Todd’s 
gork (edit. 1826), and now in my _ possession ; 
shereby, after describing her as one of the daughters 
{John Milton late of Bunhill P'sh of St. Gyles 
Cripplegate gent deceased, and reciting that Elizabeth 
Mitton relict of the said John Milton had before 
the ensealing and delivery thereof secured to be 
yd unto the said Anne Milton the sume of one 
hundred pounds as her the said Anne Milton’s part 
md share of the estate of the said John Milton her 
igte father, ‘To the end the said one hundred pounds 
night by and with the consent and approbation of 
Christopher Milton and Richard Powell both of the 
Inner Temple London Esqfés be layd out and disposed 
of for and in the purchaseing of a rent charge or 
pity for her the sayd Anne Milton dureing her natu- 
nillife or otherwise as they should judge to be for the 
lest benefitt and advantage of the said Anne, She 
uknowledged herselfe fully sattisfyed of her share 
nnd distribuc’on of her said late father’s estate Except 
gach share or part thereof as shee the said Anne 
night clayme or demand by force or colour of one 
tond or obligacon bearing even date with those 
pents of the penall su’me of two hundred pounds 
atred into by the above named Christopher Milton 
Eu. unto the said Richard Powell or of the condition 
thereunder written. The remainder of the document 
sin the common form of arelease. A document 





precisely similar, executed on the same date by Mary 
Milton, the poet’s second daughter, is also in my | 


posession; as well as a third, executed by Abraham 
Clarke of the city of Dublin in the kingdome of 
Irland weavor and Deborah his wife (Milton’s third 


daughter). This last release is dated 7th March 
1675, being subsequent to the date of the letters of 
administration; and accordingly in this document 
Mrs Miltonis described asrelict and alsoadministratrix 
df the goods and chattels of the said John Milton, | 
mi the release is given in consideration of the full 
mi just su’me of one hundred pounds sterling paid 
ty her unto John Burrough of Cornhill London Cab- | 
tinet maker for the use and by the appointment 
¢the said Abraham Clarke and Deborah his said 
vie and of the delivery unto y® said John Burrough 
fr the use and by the like appointment of 
everall goods late of y® said John Milton deceased 
ty said Elizabeth Milton. In all other respects 
the release is precisely simi'ar to the two former. 
If the releases of Anne and Mary Milton had stood 
done, we should probably have understood the ex- 
teption noticed above to have been inserted er 
thadante cautelé, and to have had reference to a 
ond for securing the consideration money, which is 
aly expressed to have been secured to be paid. This 
tmstruction would, however, be inconsistent with the 
fet of the same exception occurring, as it does, in 
herelease from Deborah Clarke, in which her 1000. 
Sexpressed to have been actually paid to her agent : 
tod I see no mode of reconciling these facts, except 
¥y the surmise that, in addition to the three sums 
100, each, Mrs. Milton secured to her step- 
txyhters some further payment, contingent on the 
paible realization of some outstanding portion of 
deceased’s estate,—as, for instance, the unpaid 
\W0L which Milton ought to have received as a 
portion with his first wife, Mary Powell, and of which 
they might contemplate the probability of her com- 
yelling payment from their grandmother and uncle, 
t clothed with the legal character of adminis- 
n According to the custom of London, pre- 
Wous to the statute of 1 James II. c. 17, Mrs. Milton 
wold be entitled to two thirds of her husband's 
4s,one third as widow, and one third as adminis- | 
atrix; the remaining third being the property of the | 
—and consequently 300. would represent ‘ 





their full share of their father’s estate if it amounted | The last document I have “to notice is what is 


to no more than 9002, even without taking into | 


account any such future payment as I have conjec- 
tured the exception in the releases to allude to. 


There is no very strong evidence that it amounted to | 


more than this. Philips writes that “he is said to have 
died worth 1,500/. in money, a considerable estate, all 
things considered”’:—so that while giving currency to 
what may have been his cousins’ exaggerated state- 
ment of their father’s property, he seems to intimate an 
opinion that it wasmore than he should have expected. 
But Milton himself is proved to have contemplated, 
as a mere possibility, his property realizing more 
than 1,000/.,—in which event he expressed a wish 
that his brother Christopher’s children should have 
the overplus, though he probably considered the 
chance too remote to be worth providing for in his 
will. 
in judging of Mrs. Milton’s conduct to her husband's 
children; for it shows that notwithstanding her recent 
litigation with them, instead of retaining the property 
for twelve months, as the law would have allowed 
her, she paid or secured their portions, in two cases 
actually before, and in the remaining case within 
a fortnight after, the grant of letters of administra- 
tion. 
the trustees, by whom the portions were to be in- 
vested, being Christopher Milton, who was evidently 
the friendly adviser of Mrs. Milton, and was her 
principal witness in the litigation respecting the nun- 
cupative will, that the sums of 1007. were not ascer- 
tained amounts to which the daughters were entitled 
as a right, but round sums, probably increased by 
the liberality of the widow, who seems to have exer- 
cised the right which that liberality would give her 
of providing for the laying out of the money in the 
manner which she considered best calculated to pro- 
mote the interests of the recipients. 

The other documents which I shall have to notice 
forbid the supposition that any large sum was re- 
tained by the widow for her own support. We have 
already seen that the consideration, mentioned in 


| the bond of the 4th of June 1680, for the surrender 


of Richard Mynshuli’s lease, was only expressed to 
have been “paid or secured to be paid;” andin 1713 
she was obliged to get a friend to join her as a surety 
in obtaining a loan of the small sum of 10/7. I have 
a common money bond for that sum dated 11 
of April 1713, from Elizabeth Milton de Nantwich, 
in com. Cest. vid. et Samuel Acton de Nantwich, in 
com. p* gen. to one Randle Timmis. It is in- 
dorsed with memoranda of payments of interest at 
very irregular dates, in one instance having been 
allowed to run three years in arrear. The last pay- 
ment of interest indorsed is in April 1726, the year 
before her death. 

The annual value of the farm in which she had 
acquired a leasehold interest, was 30/.; as appears 
from an agreement, dated the 22nd October 1720, 
made between Elizabeth Milton of Namptwich in 
the county of Chester widdow and John Darlington 
of Brindley in the county of Chester yeoman, being 
an agreement for a tenancy by Darlington at that 
rent for three years, if her term should so long con- 
tinue. The lease appears to have been subsequently 
surrendered to the Earl and Countess of Dysart, the 
owners of the reversion, in pursuance of some 
arrangement with Darlington, the particulars of which 
do not appear, except from an indenture, dated 16th 
June 1725, made between John Darlington of the 
one part and Elizabeth Milton of the other part, 
whereby after reciting that the Rt Honourable 
Lyonell Earl Dysart and the Rt Honourable Grace 
Countess of Dysart by their Indenture of lease 
bearing date the 10th May then last past for the 
consideration therein expressed did demise unto the 
said John Darlington, All that messuage &c., To 
hold for the term of the natural lives of the aforesaid 
Elizabeth Milton and John and Abraham Darlington 
sons of the said John Darlington and during the 
natural life of the longest liver of them, under the 
yearly rent of 26s.,—It is witnessed that the said 
John Darlington, in consideration of the surrender of 


a former lease of the premises made to the said Eliza- | 


beth Milton, did assign unto the said Elizabeth Mil- 


ton all the estate which he the said John Darlington | 


had or might claim in the premises by virtue of the 
said Indenture of lease. To hold to the said Elizabeth 
Mi!ton for her natural life. 


The date of the releases is also worth notice | 


It is fair also to infer from the fact of one of | 


spoken of by Mr. Todd as a copy, but is in fact the 
probate copy, of Mrs. Milton's will. It is dated the 
27th August 1727, and bequeaths the overplus of her 
effects, after payment of her debts, to her nephews 
and nieces in Namptwich, equally to be divided 
| among them, and appoints her friends Samuel Acton 
(doubtless the person who had joined her in the bond 
to Timmis) and John Allcock executors. It was 
| proved by John Allcock alone, on the 10th October 
| 1727, in the Court of the Rural Dean of Nantwich, 
the effects being sworn under 402. 
The discussion which has taken place as to the 
| conduct of Milton with reference to the education of 
his daughters causes a peculiar interest to attach to 
an examination of their signatures to the releases 
| above described; and I am sorry to say that the 
result bears out the statement of some of his bio- 
graphers, that his elder daughters did not receive 
the education which might have been expected from 
their connexion with such a man, Anne, the eldest, 
| makes her mark ; and Mary writes her name, traced 
in ill-formed letters, which do little more credit to 
her penmanship. Her name moreover is spelled with 
a double ],—a variation from her father’s mode of spell- 
ing it which is scarcely to be accounted for on the 
ground of the unsettled orthography of that com- 
paratively recent period. Deborah, the youngest 
daughter, who is said to have been her father’s 
amanuensis, is the only one of the three who writes a 
tolerable hand. 

It is perhaps worth while to notice, in concluding 
my communication, that one of the witnesses to the 
releases is “ Richard Milton.” Is anything known 
of him? I presume he must have been a son of 
Christopher Milton, the brother of the poet. I know 
nothing of any of Christopher’s children, except 
that one of them, Thomas Milton, succeeded Thomas 
Agar, his aunt’s second husband, as Secondary in the 
Crown Office in Chancery (Goodwin's Lives, 355). 

J. F. M. 


Warrington, Sept. 24. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuere is every chance of alate publishing season. 
Families are still reluctant to come to town, with the 
yet unappeased dread of cholera before them,—and 
there is a good arrear of sea-side reading, it is thought, 
for the public to make up.—Mr. Bentley, induced by 
the success of Alison’s History, in monthly volumes, 
| announces a new edition of Prescott’s Histories in 
monthly five shilling volumes; the Messrs. Black- 
wood inform the public, by advertisement, that Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was thought to be en- 
gaged on newer ‘Timons’ and fresh ‘ King Arthurs,” 
is the author of * The Caxtons,’ about which there 
appears to have been some unnecessary mystery ; 
Mr. Macaulay has returned from a careful survey, it 
is said, of the field of the Battle of the Boyne,—which 
suggests the expectation that another volume of his 
History will be in the printer's hands before the 
season is over; and Mr. J. Payne Collier is putting 
together his materials for a work on which he has 
long been engaged,—the Life of Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, Queen Elizabeth’s favourite. Mr. Murray 
announces three new biographies by Washington 
Irving—those of Mohammed, General Washington, 
and Oliver Goldsmith. The ‘ Goldsmith’ will form, 
we observe, the thirty-seventh and closing volume of 
the ‘Home and Colonial Library.” Mr. Murray 
announces at the same time “a new Library” (he 
does not give the name) “ which, though equally 
portable, shall be even more elegant in typography 
than the last, and shall surpass, or at least maintain, 
its literary value and general attraction.” 

The late Bishop of Norwich was a member of the 
Government Commission of Inquiry into the British 
Museum. We trust his place in the Commission 
| will be filled up by some active and able man who 
| will dedicate his time to the great and leading subject 
| ofa Catalogue for the Library. We want no more 
drawing-room members of the Commission. The 
public are not sufficiently represented there. Any 
member who would only hasten the Report would be 
| doing something. 

The deputation from Ipswich which conveyed the 
invitation to the British Association to visit that 
town consisted, we should have mentioned, of Mr, 

| George Ransome, Mr. Robert Ransome, and Mr. 
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{Cobbold, M.P. There is an understanding, we be- 
' lieve, that the Association will go to Ipswich in 1851. 
Ipswich has abundant accommodation, it is said, for 
the meetings of the Sections—and has promised to 
build a place expressly for the general meetings. 

We understand that Dr. Brittan, of Bristol, has 
succeeded in making a very important observation 
with regard to cholera. 
in the matter vomited he has discovered what appears 
to be the reproductive cells of a fungus. 
discovered the same in the atmosphere of infected 
districts. This is interesting 
statement of Dr. Alison, at Birmingham, that he 
believed no other theory but that of a fungous origin 


would account for the spread of cholera—At the | 


same time, it should be recollected that fungi are fre- 
quently found present in the contents of the stomach 
and bowels in various forms of disease coming on in 
an exhausted state of the body :—and we hope that 
extensive observations will be made for the purpose 
of testing the truth of Dr. Brittan’s very important 
observation. 

The Gazette of Tuesday announces the appoint- 


of Lords Chichester, Ducie, Vane, and Wharncliffe, 
—and Messrs. Frederick Peel, Sotherton, Blunt and 
Kingscote. 
cases which were investigated and reported upon by 


the Charity Commission but not certified to the | 


Attorney-General. The appointment of this new 
Commission will not do away with the necessity for a 
parliamentary inquiry into the subject of charitable 


endowments for educational purposes—or, like the | 


Harpur bequests of Bedford, for mixed purposes of 
education and worldly assistance,—which we have 
urged of late. Its office is but a narrow one. 
the public want, is an open investigation conducted by 
its responsible representatives. Hardly a day passes, 
now that the subject has been stirred a little, without 
bringing some striking illustration of the necessity 
for a searching inquiry into these endowments. We 
read in a Cambridge paper that the well-endowed 
Free School of Soham is closed, the house falling 
to ruin, and the gardens overgrown with weeds, 


Only a little while ago, the powers which misrule 
these affairs in Soham spent 1,200/. in getting a legal 
power to exclude the children of dissenters from the 


School. Much rancour has been created in the 
town by these means.—An advertisement in a local 
aper reminds us of the flagrant abuses of the 
Manchester Free Grammar School. ‘This endow- 
ment was made for the education of the sons of poor 
citizens. The advertisement to which we 
forth that “ the gentlemen who have been 
at the Manchester Free Grammar School 
together at the Palatine Hotel” on such 
tickets one guinea each! 
By way of still further utilizing the roads through 


educated 
will dine 


to restore the bridge which formerly crossed the 
ornamental water opposite the passage leading into 
Queen’s Square, Westminster. ‘This will be a great 
public convenience,—especially in connexion with 


In the dejections as well as | 


in connexion with the | 


have thecharge of remodelling the whole system of the 
drainage of London may be expected to proceed with 
their work in a large and eclectic spirit—a spirit 
willing to seek counsel and to accept it when offered, 
come from what quarter it may. 

We have just been informed of an interchange of 
good services between the Scottish and Danish anti- 
quaries, calculated to lead to the best results in forward- 


| ing the objects of their mutual research. Some time 
He has | 


since the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland forwarded 
to the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen a selection from the duplicate British 
relics in their museum :—and they have now received 
in return a donation of Danish Antiquities of great 
interest and value, including bronze torques, armillz, 
hair-pins, knives, &c., and a curious collection of 
the stone and flint implements so abundant in 
Denmark,—embracing seven varieties, some of them 
very rare, of the stone hammer, a number of flint 
spear-heads, celts, flint-knives, axes, &c. The dona- 
tion includes in all nearly forty different articles, 


Europe. They will form an acceptable addition to 
the curious Archeological Collection formed by the 


| Scottish Society of Antiquaries. 


Its function is to inquire into those | 


What | 


We understand that Major Rawlinson, whose 
researches into the ancient cuneiform language of 
Persia have excited so much interest among oriental 
scholars, may be shortly expected in this country, on 
leave of absence.—It is stated that the Trustees of 
the British Museum are in negotiation for the pur- 
chase of the colossal bull which was discovered at 
Mosul, and is now in his possession. It will be for- 
warded to England with as little delay as possible. 

In reference to a paragraph of ours in connexion 


| with penny banks, a correspondent writes to say 


of the same nature as the 
establishments has been in 


institution 
and Hull 


that an 
Greenock 


| existence in one of the suburbs of London for some 


refer sets | 


time past. It was founded, we are told, in 1844, by 
the rector, curates, and churchwardens of Stepney, 
under the title of the Stepney Penny Provident 
Society. Several respectable inhabitants of the 
district attend every Monday evening to receive the 
deposits. Five years’ experience enable the managers 
to speak with some authority as to the result; and 
we are assured that the plan is entirely successful, 
and that the institution has been of signal service to 
the poorer classes of the neighbourhood. We submit 
the facts to general consideration, in the hope that 
attention may be directed to the principles which 
they establish Why should not every district in 


| London and in every one of our large towns have 


a day,— | 
| work — is 
| obtained from such institutions. 
St. James's Park, the Commissioners have resolved | 


the new street from the Abbey to Belgravia: but | 


it is to be hoped that something will be obtained in 
the way of ornament better adapted to the locality 
than the old bridge. The Commissioners are said 
to have fixed upon the design of one of the bridges 
leading from the Regent's Park :—but none of these 
are remarkable for their elegance. We believe an 
English public have ceased to expect much from 
palace and park improvement Commissioners :—but 
a decent bridge should be no very difficult matter to 
obtain. 

In answer to the advertisement of the Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Sewers, announcing “that 
the Court would be ready to receive any plans for 
the effectual drainage of London,” nearly a hundred 
different proposals have, we believe, been already sent 
in for examination. Much good must result from 
this competition: especially should all the best plans 
be published,—as they no doubt will be, either by 
the Commissioners or by their respective authors. 
They contain a vast amount of useful information 
with respect to the present state of the drainage and 
the principles which ought to govern any change that 
may be made in the water-course and the river-flow. 
The Court may very probably find it wisest to com- 
bine the elements of several schemes. Those who 





its penny banks? The money advantage—the thrift, 


the provision against sickness, old ege, or want of | 
consequence | 


not the most important 


The habits of fore- 


thought, self-denial, and self-reliance fostered are a | 
higher good, both to the saver and to society.— | 


About a dozen years ago, a number of institutions 


under this name of “provident” arose in various | 


parts of the country, which in many cases produced 
no little mischief.—Their object, too, was to induce 
habits of frugality—but this they did, by offering a 
premium on small savings. As soon as a depositor 


had paid in twenty shillings, he could go to the office | 


and demand twenty-one shillings back. This method 
grew tares with the wheat. It produced, along with 
the habit of saving, other habits which need not 
accompany it—but sometimes do. A spirit of 
gambling and over-reaching arose out of it. Prac- 
tically, it was found that the depositors were always 
aiming at the bonus,—and often got it in a fictitious 
way by combining their little savings together for 
the purpose. But institutions founded on wrong 
bases work their own remedy in a short time:—the 
bank did not pay its expenses. We know not if 
the Stepney institution be conducted on this “ provi- 
dent” principle; but we would warn all who may 
feel inclined to take any steps towards the organiza- 
tion of penny banks in London, of the evil which is 
necessarily mingled with the good when a false 
principle creeps into a scheme of even the purest 
and most promising character. 

Provincial papers in the north are busying them- 
selves a good deal with the University extension 
question. St. Bees, in Cumberland, is one of the 
places said to be about to assume the character of a 








university with power to grant deen, Se 
pool papers assert that Birkenhesd inte ~ Line 
university town. It is stated that a large a 
be erected, on lands lying near the park, for thiape 
pose,—that the highest sanctions in "Church = 
State have been already obtained, and that the 
contemplates making the University of Birke: ~ 
a rival in all respects of Oxford and Combine 
Such an institution is undoubtedly a local <a 
but to fit it for discharging the duties and gy we 
the demands of the neighbourhood its nee 
will need to be moulded on a plan varying a 
ably from that of its older rivals. Above all, to 4 
ceed—it should be a free university. Some large 4 
scriptions are said to have been obtained towards the 
formation of a fund for this projected establishment. 
—amongst which we see reported 1,000/. each con. 
tributed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Mar. 
quis of Westminster, and Lord Robert Grosvenor ‘ 
While on this subject, we may mention that Irish 


| gossip names Lord Clarendon as the Chancellor of 
most of them very fine specimens of the relics of | 
the early periods of the human race in Northern 
ment of a new Commission on charities; consisting | 


the new Queen’s College in Cork. His Excellency ig 


|} to open that institution in person on the Lith of 


next month. 

Almost every day adds some confirmation of the 
wisdom of dealing with the acolytes of crime as 
Government is now dealing. Letters of a promising 
nature have just come to hand from some of the 
Ragged School children who have been sent to the 
colonies since the new movement began. ‘Phe males 
for the most part are doing well—have got employ- 
ment, and are in a fair way of establishing themselves 
creditably in their new sphere of life. The removal 
of these youths cost the country 5/. each: at this 
trifling expense they have been rescued from poverty, 
neglect, and crime, in their native land, and placed 
in a position where they may become useful members 


| of society, and the pioneers of a new civilization in the 


states to which they have been removed. It is not 
easy to say which gains most—themselves, or the 
society which has thus discharged towards them a 
part of its many duties. But apart from all moral 
considerations, the money question should be decisive, 
At a charge of 5/. a head we can, as we have said, 
people the new Continents of the South with mea 
free and unmarked with the legal brand :—if we do 
not so people them, we must colonize, at a far higher 
average of cost, with the same men after a course of 
crime in the mother-country—in which course of 
crime each individual of them lays society under 
contribution to the extent of hundreds of pounds, 
This is a case so strong, even looking at it simply as 
a question of economy, that it seems impossible for 
any rational legislator not to admit and act upon it, 
And, in fact, no one disputes the figures,—but too 
many disregard them, and the conclusions to which 
they lead. It is not so much against perversity as 
against indifference that the dictates of reason and 
good sense have to struggle so long. By the time 
that the question of a State grant in aid of the 
emigration of the Ragged School children shall again 
come before Parliament, it may be hoped that a 
better feeling towards the scheme —the result of an 
improved acquaintance with it —will be exhibited in 
the People’s House. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at the age 
of eighty-two, of the Vicomte Leprévot d'Iray; for 
merly Inspector General of Studies at the University, 
—and known in the learned world by a variety of 
chronological and geegraphical tables, and other hie 
torical works, of which he was the author. : 

The system of electric telegraphs is making rapid 
progress on the Continent. When Frederick of 
Prussia established his “swift couriers” on all the 
royal roads of his kingdom, Europe looked on it 
wonder and admiration. The idea of conveying 
intelligence, in the ordinary course of things, from 
two to three hundred miles in twenty-four hours was 
laughed at as visionary,—until he proved it possible. 
Going beyond that, no one dreamed of. Now, the 
Prussian Government announces that on the Ist of 
October it intends to open the five grand lines of 
telegraph which it has laid down to the principal 
points of the frontiers:—and which, consequently, 
will place the capital in communication with all the 
conterminous kingdoms. 

Among the indications of the future course of 
policy in this “ liberal and enlightened” Prussia, ¥é 
notice a violent attack on the Handwerkers-Verein 
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of Berlin — 4" 


institution very much resembling the | effect than the one adopted—all differing from each 


vaington Club, and purely a literary and educa- | other, and agreeing with Mr. Barry’s no further than 
| in 


At the same time the Minister 


+ na] association. 
abuse in good set terms Herr 


took occasion to 


preserving the four corridors. 


g, a man who has devoted his whole life | family that owned the Pomfret marbles) has been 


tp the spread of education in Germany. 


erents cast 

ight seem 
me on t 
g these of the tendencies of nations, it is not insig- 
nificant to remark that in America the “literary 
interest” is in the ascendant. 


If coming | sold to Mr. Cureton, the dealer, for 400/.,—and is 
true shadows before, steps like these | now irrecoverably dispersed. The great treasure of 
to prefigure such edicts as the Russian | the collection, the unique Darnley and Mary crown- | 
he colleges to which we called attention | piece, has been bought by the British Museum for 
weeks ago.— While watching such indications | 50/, The busts of Mary and Darnley are face to | 


” 


face, like those of * Philip and Mary on a shilling. 


; The engraving from this crown-piece is well known, | 
In the appointments | —but the coin itself had been Jost sight of for many 


of the new Government at Washington more than | years. 


the usual number of offices of trust and honour have 
een given to men of position in the world of letters. | 
MA. REGENT’S PARK.—NOW EXHIBITING, the 
ponime ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the effects | 
TALLEY O° the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH | 
@SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE. with all the gradations of 
sht and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 
hethine OTEAN, by Gray and Davison, will perform in both Pic- 
tars. Open 


from Ten till Five. 


om Eleven to Five. and every Evening, EXCEPT 
Open Daly AO RD A Y, from Seven till Half-past Ten. . 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
pIssOLVING VIEWS OF ROME. 
IETURE AND EXPERIMENTS WITH THE HYDKRO- 
PLECTRIC MACHINE. 
yporuRES ON CHEMISTRY. 
BXHIBITION OF THE OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. 
DIVER AND DIVING BELL, 
qe CHROMATROPE. 
PIPLANATION OF MODELS AND MACHINERY 
Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tess. Horticultural, 3. 
fave. Zoological, 3.—General Business. 
fu. Botanical, 8. 


Five-Art Gossip.—A short time since we informed 
ourreaders thatalterations_—andaswe then hoped, con- 








| 


With reference to our notice last week of the 
Nimroud Marbles, we may add that the Urania 


merchant vessel is now on her voyage home, with a | 


further portion of these remains. Copies of her 


| bills of lading were received within the last few days. | 
It is understood, from the latest advices, that the | 
authorities at Bombay have directed an investigation | 
















of the circumstances attending the opening at that 


earlier consignments of Dr. Layard’s discoveries; 
when many small but valuable objects in glass, 
ivory, &c., were greatly damaged, and 
abstracted. From all that we have heard, the 
conduct of certain parties at Bombay appears to 
have been most indiscreet. However, enough for 
the present:—in due time we shall report the issue of 
this inquiry. 


It is said that a new panoramic and dioramic | 


exhibition, on a very large scale, is about to be 
shortly opened at the Parthenon Gallery in Regent 
Street—in which the best scenic Art will beemployed. 


If the names of the artists engaged on the work be | 
|ence at this theatre, many a joke, though duly 


correctly reported to us, the public may expect an 
important exhibition. 


A correspondent tells us that one of the most | 


aderable improvements also—had been made in the | beautiful specimens of tesselated pavement ever 


plan of Bridgewater House. We now find, however, 
that the alterations leave the original arrangement as 
defective as ever; and amount to no more than provid- 


found in this country has just been discovered in 


| the principal street of the old town of Cirencester, 


ig—not without forfeiting a good deal in order to | 


geure it,an outrageously large central hall—a 


ies of architectural clap-trap which costs little | 


mehitectural study, and which we had begun to 
hopewas exploded. The hall of Bridgewater House 
vill be only a second edition, with a few variations, 
of that ofthe Reform Club House. According to 


the first plan, privacy, at least— in our opinion | 


m0 unimportant object—was secured for the’ ap- 
proaches to the apartments on the principal floor; 
whereas now they will be exposed to observation 


fom below,—what were at first intended for in- | 
dosed corridors being converted into open galleries | 


rounding the upper part of the hall. It is an im- 
porement upon the first plan, that the space at first 
appropriated to the second or upper flights of the stair- 
que isobtained for a fourth or north corridor, where- 
by the communication will be continued uninter- 
nptedly quite around. Yet any one who is familiar 
with plans, and accustomed to examine them with 
titial consideration, may perceive how that might 
have been effected with comparatively slight alter- 


—the site of ancient Corinium. A piece was found 
some weeks ago, which was taken up with a view to 


its preservation by laying it down again as the floor | 


of a museum; and on pursuing the excavations, at 


the suggestion of one of the Archeological Societies, 
The | 


the present fine specimen was discovered. 
room measures 25 feet square, and contains nine 
circles of nearly 5 feet diameter each. Four only 
are at present wholly exposed to view. They con- 
tain bold and well executed heads of Ceres and 
Flora, and exceedingly spirited representations of 


Acteon and his Dogs and of Silenus riding on his | 


Ass. 

The French army of occupation in Rome have at 
length found something to do. Repudiated by the 
Pope, in whose name they are encamped on the 
Janiculum — repulsed by the people, in whose 
behalf they, as they said,landed at Civita Vecchia,— 
they have been sadly at a loss how to find means of 
passing their time. A happy thought has inspired 
their rulers, it is said. Rome is rich in remains of 
antiquity; French troops are the soldiers of civiliza- 


tion,—though they did bombard the capital of Art. | 


ition; whereas now some accommodation has been As a sanitary exercise, then, the armies of France 


wetificed by the removal of the principal staircase to 
the east side of the house. In our opinion, too, the 
taking in the two open courts must be attended with 
he reverse of advantage to the offices in the base- 
ment. Even should there be no inconvenience 
raulting from the change either in that respect or in 
the other before pointed out, we must still question 
the judiciousness of the arrangement which studiously 
Provides a vast central hall whose cubic dimensions 
itk into insignificance, by comparison, those of 
the state apartments, ‘The too much dves not seem 
be understood by architects. Climax should be 


tatiously observed in architectural arrangements: | 


Whereas an enormously large central ha!l—unless it 


& public one, to which all others are avowedly | 
wemdary,_is a decided and violent anti-climax. | 


Bren Were there no objection to placing the prin- 
Cpa Staircase of Bridgewater House where it 
mv is, or is to be,—and to dispensing with inner 


Surts—much more than now is, might have been | 


itten change of plan. To ourselves nearly a 
po ideas have presented themselves, almost any 
*f which would have provided more artistic 


and look for Roman gods and goddesses, vases, orna- 
} 
| 
} 
| 


are to be set to work to dig up the pavements 


ments, or whatever else fortune may lead them to | 


turn up. At starting, the difficulty is to determine 
on a place to begin with. The Forum was thought 
of; but it has been so excavated at various periods by 
order of the Popes and by private speculators, that 
it is scarcely likely to yield anything to the soldiers 
of France beyond the employment. There can be 
no objection to these “diggings” ; the work is at any 
rate free from most of the objections to be urged 
against military operations. A more powerful sove- 
reign than Louis Napoleon once led a mighty army 
from the self-same Janiculum to the northern coast 
of France—and there set them to gather sea-shells. 
It was a foolish thing then to march so many men so 
far without good motive; but having got them there, 
the wisest thing that could be done with them was 
| adopted. It is the same now. In history we prefer 
the farce to the tragedy.—In the agreement entered 


into between the two high contracting courts, it is 


stipulated that the French are to have all the artistic 
illustrations which may be found—the Romans, the 


historical monuments. 


The Pomfret collection of coins (formed by the | 


others | 


| to the characters and dialogue. 
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A commission of French’ 
and Italian savans is to be named, under the com. 
mand of engineer officers, to direct the excavations, 
The only encouragement which this enterprise has 
met with, as yet, is to be inferred from the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—“ They have found in the Forum 
of Trajan a stone, the inscription on which is of 
great value, and will rectify several dates in ancient 
history.” It is not said who found it, or when it 
was found—the inscription is not given—the dates 
which it will correct are not named. Thus far, the 
results of the “ diggings’ may be considered as nil. 
If these thirty thousand men would turn out with 


| their spades into the Campagna, one might answer 
| for the fruits of their industry; but we have little 
| hope from the Forum Romanum—heyond the fact 


that it will keep the diggers out of mischief. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


fr. HENRY NICHOLS DRAM READINGS of 


Mr. TIC 
SHAKSPERE every MONDAY EVENING, at Bracrove’s 


“ | Rooms, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-s uare.—The Readings will be 
port of several cases forming part of one of the | 


recommenced on Monday next, Oct. 1, with Hamlet. Oct. 8, Mac- 
beth ; Oct. 15, Othello; to be followed by King Lear, Merchant of 
Venice, As You Like It, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado About 
Nothing, Coriolanus, Henry VIIL, Taming of a Shrew, Julius 
owt &c. &c.—Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 28. Commence at 
Light. 


Sapter’s Wetts.—On Saturday, Colley Cibber’s 
‘She Would and She Would Not’ was revived, to 
afford Miss Fitzpatrick an opportunity of appearing 
in the part of Hypolita. This comedy, Spanish in 
its origin and moral, is rich in its combination of 
incident, intrigue and humour. It suffers, however, 
under the inconvenience that much of its wit is 
of such a nature as imposes restraint rather than 
expression on the actor. In deference to the audi- 


uttered, was deprived of emphasis,—and so passed 
unremarked. But the spirit of the action was un- 
suppressable. We are not sure that any of the per- 
formers were fully equal to their parts; but they 
were well supported by the vitality yet remaining 
Miss Fitzpatrick, 
though limited in her physical powers, performed with 
the neatness and precision which make her always 
pleasing. Her male assumption was carried through 
with a dash that conducted the situation to its climax 
in a very spirited manner. Mr. Younge was to be 
envied for such a part as that of on Manuel. That 





































| he did not understand it was clear—but he revelled 


in it none the less. Mr. Hoskins as Trappanti was 


| nearly what he ought to have been—and might 


have been altogether such had he not been so much 
more of Mr. Hoskins, This actor's unbounded 
vivacity is, however, a fortune to him, and he can 
bear to be laughed at as well as laughed with. 
Perhaps the most thoroughly acted part was the 
Florio of Miss Julia St. George. Altogether the 
performance was highly agreeable; and though we 
felt a sense of deficiency in the general tone, the 
impression of pleasure received from many of the 
details remained with us to the last.—The experi- 
ment deserves repetition. 





MARYLEBONE. — Mrs. Mowatt made her first 
appearance this season as Beatrice in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing; which part she played in that 
pretty (we believe that is the word) style of acting 
which has made her popular. It is something both 
curious and pleasant to see such a character as 
Beatrice so interpreted ; but taking into considera- 
tion the person and grace of the actress, the fact 
should be matter of record rather than of criticism. 
The completeness and finish realize an excellence 
which may have commendation on its own account. 
Mr. Davenport acted Benedict with spirit—and the 
Dogberry of Mr. Cooke was a comic treat. Leonato 
was performed by Mr. Johnstone in his usual bold 
and vigorous style. 

Surrey.—On Monday Mr, Creswick appeared in 
Mr. Knowles’s ‘ Virginius*\—and justified his charac- 
ter of a meritorious and well-informed actor. The 
hard polish of his style is we)l-adapted to improve 
the taste of an audience needing to be educated in 
what is elegant rather than in what is forcible in the 
art of acting. With the latter Mr. Mead made 
them well enough acquainted in his Appius Clau- 
| dius :—but, on the other hand, Madame Ponisi as 
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Virginia was the gentlest of beings and the most 
pathetic of sufferers. 


On Wednesday ‘ The Stranger’ was performed. 





MISCELLANEA 


Extension of the Electric Telegraph.—The Electric 
Telegraph Company, Lothbury, having now com- 
pleted their arrangements with the Postmaster- 
General and the different lines of railway, for a 
further extension of the transmission of messages, or 
expresses, from their branch office at the General 
Post Offce, St.Martin’s-le-Grand,—the public can, by 
this facility, send any information to the following 
places at the rate of ld. per mile for the first 50 
miles, }d. for the second 50, and id. per mile for 
any distance beyond 100 miles (for 20 words) :— 





Alnwick, Attleborough, Ambergate, Broxbourne, Bir- 
mingham, Burton-upon- Trent, Barnsley, Beverley, 
Bridlington, Bradford, Berwick-upon-T weed, Bishop- 
stoke, Chelmsford, Colchester, Cambridge, Chelten- 
ham, Chesterfield, Derby, Durham, Dunbar, Darling- 
ton, Ely, Edinburgh, Gloucester, Gosport, Glasgow, 
Hertford, Hull, Halifax, Ipswich, Lincoln, Lough- | 
borough, Leicester, Lowestoffe, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Leith, March, Melton, Manchester, Malton, Morpeth, 
Newcastle, Newmarket, Newark, Nottingham, Nor- 
wich, Northallerton, Normanton, Peterborough, Rom- 
ford, Rugby, Rotherham, Rochdale, Slough, Stortford, 
St. Ives, Stamford, Sheffield, Selby, Skipton, Scar- | 
borough, Sunderland, South Shields, Southampton, 
Thetford, Tamworth, Todmorden, Thirsk, Witham, | 
Wisbeach, Worcester, Wakefield, Ware, York, and 
Yarmouth.—The establishing a branch office at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand is a great facility to that depart- 
ment, in receiving intelligence of the arrivals and | 
departures of the foreign and colonial mails from | 
Dover, Southampton, Liverpool, and Falmouth,— | 
for the transmission of orders to the postmasters, 
and others throughout the country,—and for other 
official purposes. —The French Government have 
authorized the establishment of a line of telegraph 
between Calais and Boulogne, which is intended 
to communicate, by a submarine one across the | 
Channel, with the one at Dover. The trial of | 
an underground telegraph, with the wires inclosed 
in tubes of gutta percha, is being tried between | 
Brussels and Malines. A proposal for carrying out 
the electric telegraph in British India, is now under 
the consideration of the East India Company. — | 
Inquirer. | 

Proposed Palace for the Queen in Ireland.—We | 
mentioned a few weeks ago that it was in contem- 
plation to erect for Her Majesty a marine residence 
on the Irish coast, at or near Killiney,—about seven 
miles from the metropolis, and within a mile and a 
half of the harbour of Kingstown. We are now 
anthorized to state that Mr. William Deane Butler, 
the eminent architect of Stephen’s-green, Dublin, is 
engaged in the preparation of plans and drawings of 
the proposed building, — and that he will shortly 
arrive in London to submit them for the approbation 
of Her Majesty — Weekly Chronicle. 


The Camel in America.—The introduction of the 
camel into the Western prairies as a means of trans- 
port for mails and for military pursuits is attracting 
some attention. The speculations thus far made are 
in favour of the employment of “the Ship of the 
Desert.” A notice of the investigation is promised in 
the next Patent Office Report. A writer in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, who advocates the measure, 
says:—“* The honour of the idea belongs to the 
Spaniards, who had imported some camels into 
Mexico shortly before the Revolution ; but they 
destroyed them at their retreat from the country, 
unwilling to leave the breed to the insurgents.” The 
qualities of the camel are so well known, that we 
have only to consider the peculiarities of climate to 
judge of the feasibility of the enterprise. It could 
be readily tested—_New York Literary World. 


The Grave-Yard Fever Stills.—The first point to 
be decided is, whether deleterious effluvia really 
escape from graveyards, or whether, as the chairman 
of the St. Saviour’s vestry alleges, the gases resulting 
from the decomposition of the dead are retained in 
the “leaden, air-tight coffins’? Upon this subject 
it is first to be observed that the bodies of the poorer 





classes are not buried in lead,—but in coffins made 
of boards, often very slightly nailed together. More- 
over, even in the leaden coffins it is customary to 
make a number of holes, underneath the coffin-plate, 
to give egress to the gases, which would else by 
their accumulation first bulge and then burst the 
coffin. When this precaution is neglected consider- 
able danger ensues to the gravc-liggers; who have on 
many occasions been seized with asphyxia, or even 
killed on the spot, by the poisonous gases emitted 
from a suddenly burst coffin. To escape these 
hazards they not unfrequently “ tap’? the coffins, and 
let out a jet of gas, which, being ignited, burns from 
ten minutes to half an hour. These are perfectly 
well known facts:—as any man may convince him- 
self by inquiry amongst the undertakers and sextons. 
The gases which thus escape are partly absorbed into 
the earth which surrounds the coffins, and partly they 
ascend into the air above the graveyard,—from which, 
by the law of the diffusion of gases, they rapidly 
spread through the entire mass of the air of London. 
In old graveyards the earth becomes so saturated 
that it can take up no more gas; the whole of which, 
therefore, is emitted into the atmosphere,—and 
may in hot close weather be observed rising in a 
sort of steam out of the ground. Thus, during the 
last century, have the two millions and a quarter 
of corpses buried in the metropolis within that 
period ascended into the air, and been inhaled by 
the survivors :—a species of gaseous anthropophagy, 
or aerial cannibalism, hardly less loathsome to our 
sense than the consumption of the same flesh in its 
solid form as practised by the howling savages.— 
Times. 

Important MS.—We have been favoured with an 
inspection of an interesting and important MS. It 
is a MS. of Rashi (by many literati called Jarchi, and 
by others, more correctly, Jitzchaki), on the Prophets 
and the Hagiegrapha. But what renders this manu- 
script most valuable is, the large number of deviations 


| from our printed version of Rashi. David Ottensoser, 
| the learned commentator and translator of many 


books of Scripture and several Rabbinical works, and 
one of the greatest exegetics of our age—indeed, the 
veteran commentator of the German school—thus 
writes to the proprietor of the manuscript. —‘* Dear 
Sir,—The MS. of the commentator “w (Rashi), 
which you so justly praised, I have found, after a 
close examination, to be much more interesting and 
valuable than you represented it to be. Besides the 
remarkable passages, which are not found in the 
printed editions of this commentator, and to which 
you had directed my attention, I have found the 
passages in Isaiah xx. 1, Psalm vii. 1, Job ii. 4, and 
vii. 20, as well as several others, in which the words 
of Holy Scripture are thoroughly and clearly illus- 
trated; and thus the sense of the commentator is 
placed in aclear light, which is not the case with the 
printed editions in the above passages. Hence I con- 
clude—1. That the manuscript is very old, and was 
written centuries before the invention of printing. 
—2. That the same was written either by Rabbi 
Solomon Jitzchaki, the author himself, or by one of 
his disciples, which is also testified by the handwriting 
which materially differs from the modern. Davip 
OrrensosER.”—Rashi died in the year 1105,—aged 
about seventy; and both in respect to antiquity and 
to the intrinsic value of his writings was justly called 
prwisam 52 wren (the head of all commentators). 
Such a MS. is therefore invaluable :—and as it is 
to be sold we trust its possession will be secured 
not by a private but by a public library, so that 
the valuable information which it affords may 
become accessible to the public at large.—Jewish 
Chronicle. 





To Conngsroxpsyts.—D. G.—R.—E. M.—P. 
received. 

Penny Banxs.—Our correspondent S. H. B. will find the 
paragraph to which we alluded a fortnight since in our 
“ Gossip” of to-day. 

D. W. T.—The ‘ Analysis of Herodotus’ is published by 
Mr. Wheeler, of Oxford. 

Ii, W. Il.—We have frequently explained in our columns 
the impossibility of our doing that which this correspondent 
asks, Our time and space would both fail us for the legiti- 
mate purposes of the paper were we to alter our rule in 
this respect. 


58 W.— 
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NINETEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT oF gory 
[From our own Correspondents,] 


ENCE 


Szcriox B.—CHEMISTRY, tcivpis : 
TO AGRICULTURE pry Aare eto 
MONDAY. 

Dr. Percy, the President, read a Communicatior 
from M. EsELmen, informing the Section that j 
addition to the specimens of crystallized gems > 
cently furnished, he had now obtained artificially oxig 
of titanium, niobic acid ‘and tantalic acid by oa 
modifications of his process, 

‘On the Presence of Nitrogen in Mineral Waters’ 

r tr Tht “eer %, 
by Mr.W.West.—This communication was directed 
to the correction of an error which has prevailed a 
to the absence of nitrogen in the mineral waters 
of the Continent, and its constant presence in those 
of England. After quoting Dr. Granvyille’s * Spas 
of England,’ in which this statement is broadly made 
the author shows from the analysis of Sigwart ani 
Weiss that nitrogen is found in the waters of Wild. 
bad and Liebenzell. Dr. Heyfelder mentions the 
Crow Bath near Alpersbach, analyzed by Sigwart, 
which contains five inches of nitrogen per English 
gallon. It has also been found at Wilhelmstift, at 
Tiibingen, at the Wildbad near Giengen, and a great 
many of the spas of Germany. Indeed, it appeared 
that all the thermal springs, the air of which had 
been examined, gave evidence of the presence of 
nitrogen in combination with carbonic acid. 

Prof. ForcHHAMMeER stated that nitrogen had been 
detected in the springs of Iceland, not dissolved in the 
water, but escaping with the air bubbling up through 
it.—Dr. DauBeEny believed that nitrogen was a con- 
stant product of thermal springs.—Prof. Rocers, of 
Philadelphia, said that in an extensive examination 
of the thermal springs of the United States, nitrogen 
gas was found in every instance; and that also in the 
sulphureous springs, the chalybeate springs, and in 
the alkaline springs nitrogen is always found, and all 
the results obtained by American chemists com- 
pletely confirmed those given by British chemists. 
Dr. MILLer examined the air which had got into the 
upper portion of the water-barometer of the Royal 
Society, and found it pure nitrogen.—Dr. Cranny 
and other gentlemen spoke to the same point :—all 
the evidence confirming the statement that nitrogen 
was a constituent of the air of thermal and other 
springs. 

‘Report on the Action of Carbonic Acid on the 
Growth of Plants,’ by Dr. DauBeny.—This report 


| having emanated from the combined recommendation 


of the Chemical and Natural History Sections, was 
read in Section B to-day. Having been read in the 
Natural History Section on Friday, it will be found 
in the report of that Section, p. 937. 

Mr. Hunt, who was associated with Dr. Davegny 
in this inquiry, offered a few remarks in general con- 
firmation of the results obtained in the Botanic 
Garden at Oxford. He, however, stated that the 
difficulty experienced in growing the plants in per 
fectly air-tight vessels was so great, owing to the 
ferns becoming unhealthy under those unnatural 
conditions, that he feared all the results were some 
what vitiated thereby.—Prof. Rocers, alluding to 
some remarks made by Dr. Daubeny on the presence 
of carbonic acid in water, stated that carbonic acid 
was invariably absorbed by water at the normal 
pressure of the atmosphere, and that even at the 
temperature of ebullition this gas was absorbed in 
considerable quantities. It had been vbjected against 
the theory of the vegetable origin of coal that no 
potash could be found in the ashes of either bitumr- 
nous or anthracite coal. Prof. Rogers and his bro- 
ther had proved, that by incineration the alkali was 
volatilized; but that if coal was finely powdered and 
mixed with water potash could be invariably de- 
tected. Even powdered lignite when thus treated 
gave indication of its presence. ' s 

‘On the Decomposition and Partial Solution of 
Minerals, Rocks, &c. by Pure Water and Water 
charged with Carbonic Acid,’ by Prof. W. B. RooEns 
and Prof. R. E. Rocers, of the University of Vir 
ginia.—In opening this communication Prof. W. 
Rocers adverted to its important bearings upon the 
Chemistry of Geology and the theories of the for 
mation of soils and of the nutrition of plants. He 
referred to the experiments of Struve, Forchhammet 
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= others as being of too restricted a scope to 
wl | a basis for reasoning generally on the dis- | 
= of rocks, the formation of chalcedonic, 
weer a other minerals by solution, and the | 
aon of inorganic materials into the struc- 
~~ plants. It therefore becomes a question of | 
importance whether water pure or charged with | 
garbonic acid possesses that general decomposing 
gi dissolving power which some chemists have | 
raguely and without sufficient evidence ascribed to | 
it, or whether this action applies only to the few | 
yaterials hitherto tried, and which all contain an 
gkali, The experiments of the Professors Rogers 
yeeof two kinds: first, by an extemporaneous method 
with the tache, and second, by prolonged digestion, at 
the ordinary temperature. In the former a small | 
yantity of the mineral in very fine powder is di- 
ed for a few moments on a small filter of purified 
and a single clear drop of the liquid received 
qa platinum slip is dried and examined by appro- 
prate tests before and after ignition. In the second 
rocess a quantity of the finely powdered mineral is 
laced with the liquid in a green glass bottle, and | 
giated from time to time for a prescribed period. 
The liquid separated by filtration is evaporated to 
drmess in a platinum capsule. The residuum is 
then critically examined, and, if in sufficient amount, | 
issubmitted to quantitative analysis. In both pro- 
cases two parallel experiments were made, the one 
yith pure aérated water, the other with water charged 
tp saturation at 60° with carbonic acid. In the 
second process correction was made for the alkali, 
lime, &e. dissolved from the containing glass, by 
making separate experiments in similar vessels with- | 
out the mineral powders. 1. When the substance is 
yery minutely powdered before mingling it with the 
liquid, even the first drops that pass the filter will 
commonly give a tache containing some of the alkali 
sralkaline earth that has been dissolved. In this 
vay proof of the action of the carbonated water 
may generally be obtained in a few minutes after 
adding it to the powder. In the case of pure water 
theaction is feebler and requires a longer time; but 
with nearly all the substances enumerated it is dis- 
tinct, and with some of them quite intense. 2. By 
an independent series of experiments, to determine 
the effect of heat, which were made upon the taches 
of potassa and soda, and their carbonates, and upon 
those of carbonate of lime and magnesia, as well as 
upon considerable quantities of these substances suc- 
cesively exposed in a crucible to the heat of the 
table blowpipe, it was found that the order of vola- 
tility was as follows: potassa, soda, magnesia, lime. 
The tache of potassa disappeared almost at once, 
that of soda lingered some time, that of magnesia 


rated more slowly, while that of lime remained 


wih little alteration for a long time. Before heat 
was applied the ¢ache of the alkalies or their car- 
bonates would of course be strongly alkaline. That 
vf the carbonate of magnesia also presented a de- 
tided and sometimes strong reaction with the test | 
paper, while that of carbonate of lime gave a merely 
appreciable effect. But on raising the tache to a 
ted heat, the carbonate of lime, by escape of carbonic 
wid, would acquire intense alkalinity, the reaction | 
ofthe magnesia tache would be but little altered, and 
that of the alkaline taches would be almost or entirely 
destroyed. As examples of this distinctive testing and 
of the mode of proceeding in these ¢ache experiments, | 
Rogers gave some details extracted from the 
uge mass of unpublished results, and called atten- | 
tim particularly to the contrasting phenomena in | 
cases of Leucite, Olivine and Epidote : the first | 
characterized by potassa, the second by magnesia; 
and the last by lime. Thus, in the case of Leucite, 
water tache and carbonic acid water tache were 
both alkaline, the latter very strongly so. But even 
geatle ignition for a few seconds, or strong ignition 
“ra moment, was found entirely to dissipate the 
dial, In the case of Olivine, the water tache was 
decidedly alkaline; and that from carbonic acid 
valer greatly more so. Ignition produced for the 
mt second or two but little change; but its con- 
Unuance caused a gradual diminution of the alkaline 
Raction, which at the end of ten seconds was reduced 
‘0 about one-twelfth of what it was at first. With 
ote, the tache presented an extremely feeble 
maction before heating. Ignited for a moment, the 
'y was intense ; 


| 
and after ten seconds of | 


| just named. 


ignition, but little .tbatement of the alkaline reaction 
was discerned. Thirdly, referring to the second 
method of experimenting used by the Profs, Rogers, 
viz. that of prolonged digestion in water or carbonic 
acid water, Prof. Rogers exhibited results obtained 
with hornblende, epidote, chlorite, mesotype, &c., 
showing that the amount of solid matter dissipated 


| by the carbonated water in many of these cases is 


quite sufficient for a qualitative analysis even when 
the digestion has only been continued for forty-eight | 
hours. When farther prolonged, they have pro- | 
cured from the liquid a quantity of lime, magnesia, 

oxide of iron, alumina, silica, and alkali, the | 
dissolved ingredients of these minerals severally | 
amounting sometimes to nearly one per cent. of the | 
whole mass. Fourthly, in connexion with the pre- 
ceding investigations, the Profs, Rogers were led to an 
examination of the comparative solubility of carbonate 
of lime and carbonate of magnesia in carbonated | 
water. In the standard chemical and geological | 
works, the carbonate of lime is stated to be the more 
soluble, and on this supposed fact is founded a 
common theory of the origin of the large quantities 
of carbonate of magnesia in the magnesian limestones. 
It was conceived that in a mixed limestone contain- 
ing both the carbonates, the relative amount of car- | 
bonate of magnesia would be augmented through the 
more rapid removal of the carbonate of lime by the 
percolating waters, and that thus the mass would 
approach more and more to the composition of a 
Dolomite. The experiments of the Profs. Rogers de- 


monstrate that in water impregnated with carbonic | 


acid, carbonate of magnesia is much more soluble 
than carbonate of lime. Thus by allowing the 
slightly carbonated water to filter through a mass of 
magnesian limestone in fine powder, and collecting 


the clear liquid, analysis detected a much larger | 


proportion of carbonate of magnesia in the solution 
in comparison with the carbonate of lime than cor- 
responded with the amount of those substances 







portion of alkali or carbonate originally present in 
the material. 

Mr. Pattinson stated that he had patented a 
process for separating magnesia from the magnesian 
limestone. The process consists in forcing carbonic 
acid to dissolve the magnesia, whereas it will not 
dissolve the lime. 

‘On the Allotropic Condition of Phosphorus,’ by 
Prof. Scuroeter, of Vienna.—This communication 
being already before the world in the ‘ Annuaire de 
Chimie’ of Millon and Reiset, it is unnecessary to 
do more than briefly state the facts, which Prof. 
Schroeter illustrated by experiment. When phos- 
phorus is exposed to light or heat, it is found that 
a peculiar change of colour takes place,—and that 
although it undergoes no chemical change, a very 


| remarkable physical difference is found to have 


ensued. The ordinary yellow phosphorus is highly 
inflammable. The allotropic red phosphorus was 
not ignited by friction, nor by those agents which 
acted energetically upon the common variety. 

Mr. Hunt stated that he found, in some experi- 
ments made by him many years since, that a change 
similar to this was induced by the heat rays of the 
spectrum, and by the chemical principle of solar 
radiations; but not by the luminous radiations. 

‘On the Black Colouring Matter of the Lungs,’ 
by Dr. De Vrit.—This was a statement of an exa- 
mination of a peculiar black substance (pigmentum), 
which is often found in the lungs of aged persons. 
It could not be detected in the lungs of infants, — 
and its nature does not appear to have been yet 
determined, or the causes which produce it ascer- 
tained. 

Report on the Oxidation of Rails in and out of 
use, determining the Loss by Abrasion,’ by Mr. R. 
Matrier.—The conclusions at which Mr. Mallet has 
arrived are the following: —The top surface of a 
railway bar in use is constantly preserved in a state 
of perfect cleanliness, freedom from oxidation and 





relatively in the powdered rock. Again, by agitating 
briskly a quantity of the powder, with the carbonated 
water in a glass vessel, and then separating the liquid 


by filtration, it was found that a larger relative amount | 
of the carbonate of magnesia had been taken up by | 
From these | 


the solvent, than of carbonate of lime. 
experiments, the Profs. Rogers infer that the unfilter- 
ing rain-water, with its slight charge of carbonic acid, 
in passing through or between strata of magnesian 
limestone will remove the carbonate of magnesia 
more rapidly than the carbonate of lime, and that 
thus the rock will gradually become relatively less 
magnesian, instead of being made to approach the 
condition of a Dolomite, as is commonly maintained, 
Prof. Rogers called attention to the fact that the 
stalactites in caverns of magnesian limestone contain 
only minute quantities of carbonate of magnesia. 
An examination of those in Weyer’s cave in Virginia 
had proved that while the milky white opaque 
stalactites contain a small but measurable amount, 
the sparry and more transparent kinds are almost 
destitute of a trace of this ingredient. It is evident 
that in such cases the carbonate of magnesia is 
carried off by the liquid below, and that such is the 
case seems to be confirmed by the fact of the large 
amount of carbonate of magnesia found in the 
springs in the immediate neighbourhood of the cave 
Fifthly, a fact of much interest 
noticed in these experiments, is the comparative 
readiness with which the magnesian and calcareo- 
magnesian silicates yield to the decomposing and 
dissolving action of carbonated water and even 
simple water. This explains the rapid decomposition 
of most rocks composed of hornblende, epidote, 
&c. without calling in the agency of an alkali; and 
it enables us to trace the simple process by which 
plants are furnished with the lime and magnesia 
they require from soils containing these silicates 
without our having recourse to any mysterious de- 
composing power of the roots of the growing vegetable. 
Sixthly, in their ¢ache experiments, the Profs. Rogers 
ascertained that the powder of anthracite, bitu- 


| minous coal and lignite all yielded a discernible 


amount of alkali to the carbonated water, while the 


polish; while the remainder of the bar is rough- 
coated originally with black oxide, and soon after 
with red rust (peroxide and basic salts). Not only 
is every metal electro-positive to its own oxides, but, 
as established in the second Report on the action of 
air and water on iron, the polished portion of a mass 
of metal partially polished and partially rough is 
primarily corroded on the rough portion. Hence a 
railway bar while in use is constantly preserved from 
rusting by the presence of its polished top surface, 
Such polished surface has no existence on the rail 
out of use. The upper surface of the rail in use is 
rapidly condensed and hardened by the rolling of 
the traffic over it; and it is also shown in the above 
Report that, all other circumstances being the same, 
the rate of corrosion of any iron depends upon its 
density, and is less in proportion as this is rendered 
greater by mechanical means. As every metal is 
positive to its own oxides, the adherent coat of rust 
upon iron, while it remains, powerfully promotes 
the corrosion of the metal beneath, and this in a 
greater degree in proportion as the rust adherent is 
of greater antiquity. It has been shown that the 
rust produced by air and water, which at first con~ 
tains but little per-oxide, continues to change slowly, 
and becoming more and more per-oxidized becomes 
more and more electro-negative to its own base. 
Now, the rust upon a railway bar out of use con- 
tinues always to adhere to it, and thus to promote 
and accelerate its corrosion; while the rust formed 
upon a railway bar in use is perpetually shaken off 
by vibration, and thus this source of increased che- 
mical action removed. To recapitulate, railway bars 
forming part of a long line, whether in or out of use, 
corrode less for equal surfaces than a short piece of 
the same iron similarly exposed. Rails in use do 
corrode less than those out of use. This difference 
is constantly decreasing with the lapse of time. 
The absolute amount of corrosion is a source of 
destruction of the rail greatly inferior to that due to 
traffic. It is highly probable that the electrical and 
magnetic forces developed in the rails by terrestrial 
magnetism and by rolling traffic re-act in some way 
upon the chemical forces concerned in their corro- 





ashes of these materials similarly treated gave no 
alkaline trace on the test paper. This, they think, 
is at once explained by the high temperature at 
which the ash is formed, which by experiments 
already noticed is quite sufficient to dissipate any 


sion; and that, therefore, the direction of lines of 
railway in azimuth is not wholly indifferent as 
respects the question of the durability of rails. The 
author concludes with two practical suggestions, 
deducible from the information obtained :—Ist. Of 
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whatever quality iron rails are rolled, that they 
should be subjected prior to use to an uniform 
course of hammer-hardening all over the top surface 
and sides of the rails; and, 2ndly, that all railway 
bars before being laid down should, after having 
been gauged and straightened, be heated to about 
400° Fahrenheit, and then coated with boiled coal 
tar. This has been proved to last more than four 
years, as a coating perfectly impervious to corrosive 
action, while constantly exposed to traffic. 

‘On a continued Spontaneous Evolution of Gas, 
at the Village of Charlemont, Staffordshire,’ by Mr. 
8. S. Howarp.—Ina field by the side of a lane near 
the village of Charlemont in Stafford-hire, certain 
patches of ground had been noticed which, without 
any apparent cause, were destitute of vegetation. 
They excited little attention, as they were supposed 
to be what are commonly called fairy rings ; and it 
was not till the summer of 1846 that their true cha- 
racter was discovered. The person who first paid 
particular attention to the cause of these barren spots 
was the tenant of a neighbouring cottage (at which 
there is a cold bath noted in the vicinity for its sina- 
tive properties). From certain circumstances he 
was led to believe that something permeated the 
earth in those spots, and having dug a hole, he in- 
serted a gas-pipe, and on applying a light to the 
mouth of the pipe, he found to his great surprise that 
a large flame issued from it. It was not long before 
he conceived the idea of applying it to domestic 
purposes, and in pursuing his experiments he found 
that it was not necessary to convey it from the place 
where it was first discovered, at a distance of about 
150 yards from his house, as on driving a pipe some 
inches into the ground under the floor of the cottage 
he procured a continuous flow of gas. There are 
at the present time seven burners in the cottage, 
which enable the owners to dispense with fire and 
candles. The next cottage is also supplied with two. 
It appears to make no difference to the supply of 
gas if allowed to burn for weeks together, and the 
flame is always of the same colour. In windy weather 
the flame is generally unsteady; when there is a blast 
of wind outside, the flames of gas rise several inches, 
but as each blast dies away they return to their original 
size. The escape of gas is larger in wet weather than 
in dry; but whether the gas is produced near the 
surface or otherwise has not yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. The place where it issues from the earth 
is quite a mile from any coal-pit, and is outside the 
eastern edge of the Staffordshire coal-basin. The 
gas as analyzed by myself from a portion of it (pro- 
cured for me by Mr. 8. Lloyd, jun., of Wednesbury, 
about three miles from the place), was composed 
principally of light carburetted hydrogen. In 1,000 
volumes of the gas as it rises I procured 996 volumes 
of light carburetted hydrogen, 3 of carbonic acid, and 
one of aqueous vapour and nitrogen. Its specific 
gravity is*56126. Its composition is somewhat differ- 
ent from the gas known as marsh gas, and from that 
which collectsin the old workings of mines, asit contains 
less carbonic acid and less nitrogen. The proportions 
in marsh gas of the former being 3}, and of the latter, 
ts to x, whereas in this gas the proportions are 
only 455 and yg55- It burns with a pale blueish-white 
flame, emitting considerable light and heat. Mixed 
with atmospheric air or oxygen it explodes with 
considerable violence on contact with flame or with 
the electric spark. As it issues from the pipe it has 
a moist or slightly musty smell, as of sticks par- 
tially decomposed; but after keeping for some time 
in stopped glass jars, this is lost, and it becomes 
perfectly inodorous. When inhaled in large quan- 
tities, it produces the same effects as hydrogen gas, 
but it does not appear to exert any evil influence on 
the healih of the inhabitants of the cottage when 
diluted with a large portion of atmospheric air. 

Mr. Biackwe t, of Dudley, showed that a series of 
faults converged to the area of this singular evolu- 
tion of gas, and suggested that probably it was through 
these that this curburetted hydrogen was discharged 
from the extensive carboniferous deposits of the 
neighbourhood. 

TUESDAY. 

*On Motions exhibited by Metals under the In- 
fluence of Magnetic and Dia-magnetic Forces, by 
W. S. Warp.—In the course of a series of experi- 
ments in relation to dia-magnetism, I observed that 
the nature of the action upon many metals varied 
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with the intensity of the magnetic force, and I found 
that such effects were in aecordance with the obser- 
vations of Prof. Pliicher, “that the dia-magnetic 
force increases more rapidly than the magnetic in 
relation to the power of the exciting magnet, I took 
considerable care in procuring specimens of pure 
silver, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, and found that 
these assumed the magnetic or dia-magnetic state 
according to the power of the magnet employed. I 
found a magnet of very moderate size and power 
sufficient if the polar pieces were brought near to 
each other, and the metals the subject of experiment 
were in small discs and delicately suspended. My 
attention being particularly directed to the pheno- 
mena whick Dr. Faraday terms revulsion, I observed 
that the direction of the revulsive motions changed 
when the magnetic or dia-magnetic state of the metal 
was changed. When the polar pieces were adjusted 
within one quarter of an inch apart, and the disc of 
metal so suspended that one-half was without and 
the other half between the polar pieces, another series 
of phenomena presented themselves. On developing 
the magnetic force the disc moves as a pendulum with 
a tendency to pass outwards from between the polar 
pieces; on breaking contact the disc moved in the 
reverse direction, tending to pass within the polar 
pieces. Such motions are remarkable in that the 
direction of them is alike in all metals. Such motions 
appear to result from electrical currents rather than 
from magnetic or dia-magnetic forces, for on substi- 
tuting for the disc of metal a flat spiral of insulated 
wire they were not produced, but on using a similar 
spiral, but of which the ends of wire were in good 
contact, the like phenomena were observed as with a 
disc. 

‘On a Theory of induced Electric Currents sug- 
gested by Dia-magnetic Phenomena,’ by W.S. Warp. 
—The phenomena mentioned in the foregoing paper 
involve many points which cannot be easily accounted 
for according to the received theories of magnetism. 
Ampére’s theory may account for magnetic or dia- 
magnetic phenomena taken separately, but not easily 
for the changes of condition which take place in the 
same metal, still less for the changes in the direction of 
the revulsive motions, particularly those which follow 
the sluggish condition of the metal under the influence 
of that amount of force by which the magnetism or dia- 
magnetism are nearly balanced. It also appears that 
the induced or secondary electric current may be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that the current in 
the primary conductor effects a molecular disturb- 
ance in the parallel or secondary force (such disturb- 
ance being in the nature of a magnetic affection), and 
that such disturbance correlatively induces the secon- 
dary current both when it is produced and when it 
ceases. This hypothesis is also in accordance with 
the fact, that this induced current is only transient, 
and also appears the best explanation why the induced 
is not of equal duration with the inducing current. 

‘On the Composition of the Ash of Armeria 
maritima, grown in different localities, and Remarks 
on the geographical Distribution of that plant, and 
the presence of Fluorine in Plants,’ by Dr. A. 
VorLtcKkeR.—The presence of iodine in plants grow- 
ing near the sea, and the absence of that element in 
the same species of plants growing in inland situa- 
tions, has been noticed some years ago by Dr. Dickie, 
of Aberdeen, who likewise found that in the former 
soda was more abundant, and potash prevailed in 
the latter. The author found Dr. Dickie’s observa- 
tions confirmed by his own, and no qualitative analyses 
of the sea-pink (Armeria mafitima) having been 
made, he analyzed the ashes of specimens from 
three different localities, and submitted the results. 
Traces of fluorine, hitherto found only in few plants, 
were distinctly detected in all three ashes ; iodine 
only in specimens grown rear the sea-shore. The 
author then adverted to the geographical distribu- 
tion of the sea-pink in Germany, and represented 
the analyses as well calculated to throw light on the 
causes which contribute to chain some plants to a 
particular well defined geognostic formation, by 
showing that a soil deficient in soluble silica and 
alkaline chlorides, of which the sea-pink requires a 
considerable quantity, is unable to sustain the life of 
that plant. According to Schleiden the sea-pink is 
found everywhere upon the arid sand-dunes of the 
northern coasts, and is universally distributed over 
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and southern Germany it is found only in — 
places, and these are distinguished by th 2 few De 
sandy character; and curiously enough = so arid 
the Armeria maritima disdains the richest a that 
range of geographical distribution, Thus we the Mi 
northern Germany the granite, clay ‘slat _ 

» » ° ‘h e, and The res 
gypsum of the Hartz mountains, and the por ite ¢ 
and muschelkalk of Thuringia, setting nee re 
the Armeria maritima; and we met with ny oon st 
until we arrived at the Keupersand plains j he en 

: 1. Nn the Adm 
neighbourhood of Niiremburg. In southern Gen Ma fect 0 
many it is found extending through the palati ‘Oat 
but neither on the Suabian Alps nor the a On 
Alpine region is it found; and it appears at lag pannel 
again on the sandy plains of northern Italy. The pr 
fact that the sea-pink is not found in every san — | 
soil in Germany suggests the idea that those inland Caryop 
localities where it occurs have been perhaps the 9 
bottoms of ancient lakes, and that the soil in these - , 
places will contain much salt. In England and oe 
Scotland the sea-pink is found universally on the seq = 
coasts, but with a few exceptions we do not meet a 
with it in inland situations. A remarkable exception a is 
to this general rule of its geographical distribution aan 
in England is offered by the appearance of Armeria Senet 
maritima on the summits of several mountains of HB ing lik 
the Scottish Highlands. t Pe 

‘Analytical Investigations of Cast Iron,’ by Mr : 

r i . > “2 . of mag 
F. C. Wricutson.—This series of analyses showed Mi sivays 
the influence of the hot blast in producing the so. I ome i 
called “Cold Short Iron,” by occasioning an in. smoun 
creased reduction of phosphoric acid, and the con MM hich 
sequent increase of phosphorus in the “hot-blast” than 1 
iron. The respective per-centages were— Dolon 

brates 4] 5161]? 

Cold Blast .. 0°47 | O41 | 0°31 | 0-20 | 0-21 | 0-03 | O36 

Hot Blast O51 | 0°55 | 0°50 | 0-71 ¢2 0-07 | 0-40 globul 
The irons differed also considerably as to the state I 2! 
in which the carbon was contained in the hard white § ™"** 
iron, resembling impure steel, containing nearly all nd ' 
its carbon in a state of chemical combination, whilg J?" 
the carbon contained in the grey and mottled jm °™ 
varieties of iron was principally contained only asa jm P! 
mechanical mixture. The presence of sodium and plete 
potassium in all the specimens examined was alo 9 #"% 
noticed for the first time, and it was thought pro- been 
bable that these might materially affect the qualities Thus 
of the metal. but 

‘On Copper containing Phosphorus, with details jy i* 
of Experiments on the Corrosive Action of Sea @ 
Water on some varieties of Copper,’ by Dr. Percy,  **|' 
—Upon analyzing a specimen of copper, to which prod 
when in a state of fusion some phosphorus had been i {°*" 
added, it was found that it contained a considerable Hj {" 
quantity of phosphorus, and also a large portion of 2" 
iron derived from an iron-rod employed in stirring we 
the mixture at each addition of the phosphorus. The tar 
copper employed was of the “best selected” —it wher 
appeared to be harder than copper treated with vith 
arsenic. The details of the analysis of 11676 ™® 
grains were given, the result of which was— take 

Phosphorus es -_ ee oo 093 diss 
Iron oe oe o. 190 and 
A second analysis gave— fe 
Copper oe ee 95°72 tarh 
Iron .. ee 241 
Phosphorus .. . 241 onl 
mag 
10054 to | 
It has long been stated that a very small quantity @ py, 
of phosphorus renders copper extremely hard, and J yey 
adapts it for cutting instruments—but such an alloy ine 
as that formed by Dr. Percy has not previously beet gy 
formed. Itis a remarkable fact that the presen? i ing 
of so large a quantity of phosphorus and iron should 
so little affect the tenacity and malleability of the By 
copper. The effect also of phosphorus in causing Hi wy 
soundness in the casting of copper is interesting, Hj 
and may be of practical importance. Some expet w 
ments were next described, made by Capt. James, mK 
of Portsmouth, bearing on the economic value of the for 
alloy of phosphorus and copper. By the exper n 
ments made by Capt. James on the corrosive 
action of sea-water, it would appear that this com- 
pound was much less affected than most other 
specimens of copper tried. The results derived - 
exposing measured pieces of copper to the action 
sea-water for nine months were as follows— 
Grains. 
Electrotype copper, loss per square inch 14 
Selected copper es cs. one 
Copper containing phosphorus ee % 





the sandy plains of northern Germany. In middle 
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only ina ge ner from the “Bree ” 
| bY their aig Nes 
We find Ditto No. 3 ee 
hest Soils in the Ditto No. 4 ‘is 33 
"hus, we find j Muntz's metal . gl ‘ 95 
lay-slate a results appear to be of sufficient importance to 
the Porph cite attention to the fact, and to elicit further 
ing a Limnit ty Mb ioquitys especially when it is remembered how im- 
t with it ye pata and economic a desideratum it is to the 
"Plains in the I Admiralty to diminish or prevent the corrosive 
Southern Gen Mm gfect of sea-water upon Copper. 
the Palatinate ‘Qn the Formation of Dolomite,’ by Prof. Forcr- | 
nor the whole ucr. — Prof. Forchammer stated that the 
PPears at lag ate chalk of Denmark is covered by a bed only | 
m Italy, The few feet thick, containing corals of the genera 
in every gan ' wophyllia and Oculina, and a number of fossils 
At those in’ jifferent from those of the white chalk; that this bed, 
| perhaps the hich may be seen over a great part of Denmark 
© Soil in thee MM sieays in the same position, the same fossiliological 
England and characte?, and the same thickness in the hill of 
lly on the seq fasie, is enlarged to a thickness which cannot be 
do not meet HE puch less than 150 feet. Here the Faxée lime- 


able exception 
al distribution 
ce Of Armerig 

mountaing of 


gone is covered by a bed of Dolomite, which again 
is covered by a bed of limestone, consisting 
imost entirely of fragments of Bryozoa, and belong. | 
ing likewise to the chalk formation. The limestone 
gf Faxde contains about 1 per cent. of carbonate | 
of magnesia, arising from the shells and corals which 
givays contain it in a small quantity, but which in 
wme instances, as in the Isis and some Serpulz, 
mount to Gor 7 per cent. The bryozoan limestone 


Tron,’ by Mr, 
alyses showed 
lucing the 49. 
loning an in. 








and the con MM yhich covers the Dolomite does not contain more 

® “ hot-blast” an 1 per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, while the 

reg Dolomite contains 16 or 17 per cent. of carbonate of | 
31 &. ad ia. The Dolomite occurs generally in round | 
54 | 0-07 | 0-4 lobular masses ; very similar to those of Humbledon | 
as to the state I Hill, and are evidently like most of the globular | 
the hard white (2888 of limestone, such as confetti di Tivoli, | 
ning nearly all jy m4 the peastone from Carlsbad, the produce of | 
ination, whilst fy Pngs—AN opinion which is still more confirmed by | 
and mottled jg 2 2umber of large vertical tube-like cavities, which 

ined only asa pass through the compact limestone, and are com- | 
of sodium and i Petely similar to those described by several English | 


gologists as passing through the chalk, which have | 
been recognized as the natural pipes of springs. 
Thus the Faxée Dolomite is the produce of springs; | 


but then these springs have deposited stalagmitical 


ined was also 
3 thought pro- 
t the qualities 


| sented itself. 





The oxide of iron in the experiment was of cousre of gunpowder buried four or five feet in the ground, 


precipitated as peroxide of iron, and from that the 
carbonate was calculated.— 
From the water of Wildengen. 
Carbonate of lime...... eccececsce 
magnesia 


»» 
100-00. 

‘On the Cause of the Alteration of Porcelain by 

Oxide of Iron, and the general theory of Kilns,” by 

M. Léon Arnnovux.—This communication, which was 


| read by the author in the French language, entered 


very extensively into the general detail of the process 
of forming porcelain, and particularly adverted to 
many defects to which it was liable in the process of 
manufacture. Particular attention had, however, 
been directed to discover the cause giving rise 
to a disagreeable yellow tint which frequently pre- 
The author comes to the conclusion 
that this yellow colour is due to the presence of 
oxide of iron. It had been thought by M. Ebelmen 
that infinitely small quantities of carbon produced 


| this defect, but all the experiments of M. Arnoux 


went to prove the presence of iron whenever the 


| porcelain presented this peculiar tint. 


M. Bontemps contended that carbon was far more 
likely to produce this yellow than iron, and instanced 
the effects of carbon on glass. He was disposed to 
think that at the high temperature of firing, the 
presence of iron would give rise to a blue rather than 
a yellow colour. 

‘Onan Improvement in the Preparation of Photo- 
graphic Paper, for the purpose of automatic Registra- 
tion, in whicha long-continued action is necessary,’ by 
C. Brooke.—The preparation of the paper de- 


scribed may be thus briefly stated:—The paper is | 


washed over by a brush with a solution of twelve 
grains of bromide of potassium, eight grains of iodide 


| of potassium, and four grains of isinglass in one fluid 


ounce of distilled water, and dried quickly. When 
about to be used it is washed over by a brush with a 


| solution of fifty grains of nitrate of silver to one fluid 


ounce of water, and placed on the cylinder of the 
registering apparatus, on which it remains in action 
for twenty-four hours. When removed the impres- 
sion is developed by brushing over a warm solution 
of gallic acid, containing twenty grains in the fluid 
ounce, to which a little strong acetic acid is added, 
and is then fixed witha solution of hyposulphite of 
soda in the usual manner. The present improve- 


ment consists in rinsing the paper in water after the | 


application of the solution of nitrate of silver, press- 
ing out the superfluous moisture in folds of blotting 
paper, and then adding a little more of the solution 
of nitrate of silver to the surface of the paper. This 
is most conveniently effected by pouring a small 
quantity on the paper, and then pressing a glass rod 
or tube lightly over the paper, by which the solution 
is evenly distributed over the surface, and the contact 
of organic matter avoided. The increased sensibility 
and improved cleanliness of the paper consequent 
on this addition to the process are presumed to 
depend on the removal by washing of the nitrate of 
potash formed by the mutual decomposition of the 
salts on the surface of the paper. 

A new form of Galvanic Battery was exhibited to 
the Section by Mr. W. H. Watemt, in which two 
plates of cast iron were placed as near as possible 
without being in contact with a plate of zinc stated 
to be prepared by precipitating lead from a solution of 
the acetate upon it, and then amalgamating it. Its 
merits were said to consist in its constancy of action. 


The following names have in the progress of the 
proceedings been added to the list of the Committee 
in this Section as already given by us. 

Committee.—Prof. W. Rogers (Philadelphia), Dr. Young, 


Dr. Kernot 
B. 


Mr. W. Townsend, Dr. Clanny, Dr. Gilbert, 
(Leipzig), Prof. Tennant, Mr. W. Wrightson, Capt. L. L. 
Ibbetsun, Mr. J. Henry, Dr. Sienhouse. 





, With details (Mf limestone wherever they have passed through the 
ction of Seq fm ‘vices of the limestone rock, which as a more or 
by Dr. Percy, fm &8 thick coating covers all the fossils. Now, this | 
per, to which Mm PMduce of the springs contains only a very small 
orus had been fy (uautity of magnesia, but besides lime, a great 
a considerable Mm quantity of oxide of iron. It appears thus, that the 
ge portion of Mm tings do not deposit carbonate of magnesia, if no 
ed in stirring wher reaction takes place than the escape of 
sphorus, The fm “bonic acid; but that the Dolomite is formed 
selected” —it my "here the carbonic acid springs come in contact 
treated with Mm "ith sea water. The author has made a great 
is of 11676 Mm Maber of experiments on the decomposition which 
was— takes place when water containing carbonates 
+. 093 tisolved by carbonic acid acts upon sea water, 
+» 199 and found that always a more or less great quantity 
on of carbonate of magnesia was precipitated with the 
“Ol catbonate of lime. When using water containing 
2-41 oly carbonate of lime, the quantity of carbonate of 
= magnesia thrown down at a boiling heat amounted 
mall quastiy to 124 per cent., the rest being carbonate of lime. 
rg arse: | The results of this decomposition vary, however, 
pry ‘alloy vey much, and according to conditions not yet well 
eviously been wn. So much, however, may be stated that the 
the presened quantity of carbonate of magnesia precipitated 
4 iron should a with the increasing temperature. Water 
ability of the Pes besides carbonate of lime, contains carbonate 
3 in coming toda, throws down a much larger quantity of 
«interesting ae of magnesia, amounting in one experiment 
Some expert 27-93 per cent. of the precipitate. At last, the 
Capt. James, uthor tried what kind of precipitate some of the 
voles ft rae famous mineral springs of Germany would 
> the expe if they at the boiling point acted upon sea 
age 4 water, Thus, he obtained :— 
ee Sutemtnations ae ‘ : ~s Z > 2 . 8655 
" : 
acnanies » magnesia. ........... 
i 100-00, 
— ‘ From the water of Pyrmont. 
une Carbonate of lime.. nese cc eeeeee 84°38 
14 ” magnesia. ....-+--+++ 512 
1 Protoxide of iron .........++-0+++ 10:50 
al 
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| Section C—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
MONDAY. 

‘ Notice of Experiments in progress for the Direct" 
| Measurement of the Velocity of Transit of Earth- 
| quake Waves,’ by R. Matier.—The author pro- 
| posed to ascertain the rate at which shocks com- 

municated to the earth would travel, by the following 
method :—A mile is to be measured out on an open 
country like Salisbury Plain, by two wires strained 
on posts like the electric telegraph, and a few pounds 







at one end of the line, is to be fired by a battery at 
the other end; the impulse produced by this means 


| would become imperceptible after having travelled 


to the observer a mile off, unless by the aid of an 
instrument. Mr. Mallet’s instrument is a sort of 


| collimator, consisting of a mercurial trough, with 


two telescopes, so adjusted that looking through one 
of them the reflection of cross wires in the other 
is seen reflected on the mercury ; the slightest vibra- 






| tion passing through the mercury prevents the image 








from being seen, and the interval between the firing 
of the gunpowder a mile off and the arrival of the 
“earth-wave,” as indicated by the instrument, is to 


| be obtained by a chronograph attached to the bat- 







tery,—corrections being made for the time occupied 
by the passage of the electrical current, the heating 
of the wire, and the firing of the gunpowder. The 
author stated that if the elasticity of the earth's 


| crust were known, it would be possible to determine 
| the point from which an earthquake shock origin- 
























ated, and also to form an estimate of the nature of 
the intervening formations—whether solid or plastie 
—through depths of perhaps hundreds of miles, and 
even under the ocean. 

The Presipent, who recurred to Mr. Mallet’s 
report read on Friday, pointed out its important con- 
clusions, and especially called attention to the state- 
ment that the sea-wave and earth-wave travelled at 
different rates, but both with a rapidity of perhaps 
20 miles in a minute; the motion communicated to 
the ground having the nature of a real wave, every 
particle describing an ellipse in space when the wave 
reached it.—Sir H. De 1a Becne referred to the 
magnitude of the secondary effects of earthquakes, 
those permanent elevations and subsidences of the 
land which the author had shown were not the 
direct result of the earthquake or wave travelling 
onward through the land or sea. 

‘On the Geology and Geography of the Penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai and the adjoining Countries,’ 
by J. Hoac.—The observations relate to that tri- 


| angular region of Arabia Petra, which lies between 
| the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, bounded on the north 


by Petra and the Wilderness; also to the eastern 
portion of Egypt which adjoins the Gulf of Suez 
and the shores of Arabia on the east of the Gulf of 
Akaba. They were collected from the works of 
Burckhardt, Riissegger, and other travellers, and 
laid down on a coloured and shaded map, and 
coloured profiles of the surface, and further illus- 
trated by the lithographic views of Roberts and the 
late Lieut. Wellsted. It appears that the whole of 
the mountainous region surrounding Mount Sinai, 
and extending northwards along the coasts of both 
gulfs, consists of granite, porphyry, gneiss, and other 
crystalline rocks, whilst the nearly level regions in 
the interior, 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea, are 
formed of soft chalky strata, sometimes becoming 
hard, buff-coloured limestone, and containing rock 
salt and salt springs. These stretch far to the north- 
ward, beyond the limits of the present notice, and 
terminate on the south in the lofty range of Gebel- 
el-tyh, 4,645 ft. above the sea. In the midst of the 
primitive region, the monkish Mount Sinai, or Gebel 
Mousa, attains an elevation of 7,564 ft., and the 
highest of the surrounding multitude of clustering 
peaks is 9,300 ft. The Gulf of Akaba, 100 miles in 
length and 10 to 15 miles wide, is shut in by lofty 
mountains, rising fiom the sea-side to a height of 
2,000 to 2,500 feet, the varied hues of the granite 
rocks, bathed in eastern sunlight, present a spec- 
tacle of wild magnificence; the gulf itself has in some 
places a depth of 200 fathoms, and in some parts is 
unfathomable; the flow of its water is gentle and 
equable, though at times strong, from the violence of 
the winds. Between the mountain region and the 
escarpment of Gebel-el-tyh there is a tract, some- 
times 10 miles across, consisting of red sandstone 
and marl (lower cretaceous of the author), consider- 
ably elevated above the sea (4,042 ft. at Alahadar). 
This sandstone, or a variety of it, acquires a high 
interest as we proceed northward in the ravine, 
which prolongs the Gulf of Akaba,—since it forms 
the rock-palace and tombs of Petra (the ancient 
Edom), the elevated ridges and summit of Mount 
Hor (4,000 ft.), and that rising ground (still a valley), 
midway between the Gulf of Akaba and the Dead 
Sea, 500 ft. above the former and 1,200 ft. at least 
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above the latter, which would effectually prevent the 
escape of the waters of the Jordan, were they 1,000 ft. 
above their present level. Near Turand Suez there 
are wide plains of sand and hard diluvial gravel, 
consisting of angular and rounded fragments of the 
granitic rocks. On the coasts adjoining to Suez are 
extensive shoals formed of the desert-sand, driven 
by the wind; indeed this branch of the Red Sea 
has been obviously more extensive formerly than 
mow. Between Suez and the promontory of Ras 
Meohammed there are coral banks near the shore. 
The coast frequently consists of tertiary limestone 
and marl or of low hills of sand and gravel,—some- 
times of cretaceous rocks, with springs which deposit 
tufa. Also at Gebel Hamam and near Tur are 
mineral hot waters, which are used as baths for 
rheumatic and other complaints. 

Sir R. I. Murcuison stated that a great variety of 
strata were included in the term Cretaceous, as 
applied to the calcareous rocks of Syria; some of 
them contained nummulites and were probably 
Eocene Tertiary, others might be as old as the 
Trias. He also referred to the valley of the Dead 
Sea, 1,500 ft. below the level of the Mediterranean, 
and one of the grandest geological phenomena in 
the world. From the structure of the country, it 
appeared that the stoppage of the waters of the 
Jordan had existed from a period of the most 
remote antiquity; and it might probably be ac- 
counted for in the geological manner stated by the 
author,—namely, by the sinking of the land about 
the Dead Sea and by a corresponding elevation of 
that part of the Wadi-el-Araba near the point of the 
watershed, by some volcanic or similar agency. 

Mr. H.E.Srricktanp exhibited some specimens of 
vegetable remains in the Keuper Sandstone of Long- 
don, Worcestershire. They are for the most part 
fragmentary and obscure, but some of them appear 
referable to the genus Calamites, and one specimen 
seems to be of the genus Voltzia, found in the new 
red sandstone of the Continent, but only once before 
met with in Britain (Lindley’s Foss. Flo., pl. 195). 
The state of preservation of these remains is remark- 
able; for instead of being black and carbonaceous, 
as is usual with fossil plants of so great antiquity, 
they are of a light brown colour and highly elastic, 
resembling recent dead leaves. When viewed under 
the microscope, these vegetable fragments exhibit 
the cellular texture in great perfection. The only 
other locality in Great Britain where plants have 
been found in the Keuper Sandstone is at Ripple, 
three miles east of Longdon, where Calamites occur, 
but the sandstone is not quarried there at present. 
The only animal remains found at these localities 
are small teeth and dorsal spines of the Hybodus. 

Mr. J. Piant exhibited specimens of Keuper 
Sandstone from near Leicester, the surface of the 
slabs being covered with raised markings,—which he 
considers the remains of a zoophyte thus named 
and characterized : —“ Gorgonia Keiiperi (Plant). 
Polypidoms erect, subcylindrical, zigzag, with a 
thickened elbow at the bend of the stem; the 
length of the stems varies from one-tenth to one 
inch, sometimes elongate, flexuous, and branched : 
in the smaller specimens the polypidoms lie thickly 
matted over each other, but in the large ones the 
polypidom is distinct and disconnected from any 

«other, but the latter are rare.” 

Prof. Mitne-Epwarps observed that although the 

fossil looked like a Gorgonia there was no positive 
sevidence.—Mr. SrricKLanp pointed out that the 
supposed Gorgoniz were only sandstone ridges, with- 
out any trace of carbonaceous or animal matter. 
They belonged to that obscure class of markings 
80 common on rocks, and known by the convenient 
name of “ Fucoids.” 

*On the Age of the Saurians named Thecodonto- 
~saurus and Paizosaurus,’ by W. Sanpers, Esq.— 
These Saurians were discovered by Mr. Stutchbury 
‘and Dr. Riley, in 1836, in the dolomitic conglome- 
rate of Durdham Down, near Bristol, a formation 
‘Testing on the edges of the carboniferous limestone, 
and supposed by Dr. Buckland and Mr. Coneybeare 
to represent the lower division of the new red sand- 
stone. This conclusion, received by all geologists 
and confirmed by the Ordnance Survey, was some- 
what modified by Sir H. De la Beche’s report, 
from which it appeared that the conglomerates 
might be of different dates, and that the cause of 


their production continued up to, and included, the 
base of the lias. Mr. Sanders exhibited maps and 
sections of the parish of St. George, near the mouth 
of the Avon, where there appeared to be four suc- 
cessive beds of conglomerate, separated by red sand- 
stone and marls. At Compton Martin, in the Mendip, 
the conglomerates were also separated by marls, 
indicating a slow depression of the land from the 
beginning to the end of the series. Still further 
evidence is afforded by the conglomerate of the age 
of the white lias at a height of 750 to 800 feet on 
the north side of the Mendip; which conglomerate is 
also met with in Broadfield Down at a height of 550 
feet, and on an isolated hill midway between these at 
an elevation of 350 to 420 feet. It is probable that all 
these conglomerates were once continuous from shore 
to shore. Admitting these views to be correct, a 
means is afforded of approximating to the age of 
any given bed resting on the older rocks by reference 
to some other bed of known age at a limited distance 
| and lower elevation, with which the given bed may 
| have been continuous. The saurian conglomerate is 
| about 300 feet above the mean sea level : the nearest 
horizontal formation is the base of the lias, at nearly 
the same height. Similar deposits one mile off are 
100 feet lower, and at two miles are 150 feet lower; 
from which it would appear that the conglomerate 
containing the saurian remains is of the age of the 
latest part of the new red sandstone. In conclusion, 
Mr. Sanders remarked on the affinity of the Theco- 
dontosaurus with the Rhynchosaurus, and the im- 





exists in the Bristol district. 
Sir R. I. Murcutson said that having discovered 


with the Saurians in the Bristol conglomerate, he was 
inclined to adhere to the old opinion of Mr. Coney- 
beare.—Mr. Srutcusury acknowledged that his 
recent and more extended acquaintance with the 


view of the subject.—Sir C. Lyext considered there 


opinion, confirmed as it was by the association of 
the Thecodont Saurians with Producti, 
Russia.—Mr. Sanpers, in reply, said that unless the 


affinities of the latter with the Rhynchosaurus of 
the new red sandstone were also strong. 


landi, Lloyd), from the Sandstone near Kenilworth, 
Warwickshire, by G. Ltoyp, M.D.—Hitherto only 


of Batrachian reptiles had been found in England, 


and extremely delicate and friable, was such as to 
show that they had not been transported from a dis- 
tance or subjected to attrition. The new specimen 
is a skull compressed between two layers of sand- 


It measures 11} inches in length from the preman- 
dibular bone to the occipital condyles, and 9 inches 
across between the temporal bones. It exhibits a 
great amount of consolidation in the bones of the 
cranium, the orbits are entire, the characteristic 
double condyle well preserved, and there are twenty 
or more teeth in the maxillary bone, which are hol- 
low, conical and striated, and implanted in shallow 
alveoli to which they are anchylgzed by their bases; in 
the bone, apparently corresponding to the vomer, are 
the vacant sockets of two large teeth. The position 
of the nostril is preserved, and confirm the amphi- 
bious nature of the animal. The bed in which it 
was found is undoubted Bunter Sandstein; whereas 
all the former specimens came from the white sand- 
stone of Warwick, doubtfully referred to the Keuper 
period. 

The Prestpent stated that the indications of these 
large air-breathing quadrupeds had long been con- 
fined to the foot-prints on the ripple-marked sands, 
which had evidently been impressed by the full 
weight of the animal on the shore. From the hand- 
like form of these impressions the unknown animal 
had received the name of Cheirotherium.  After- 
wards, the bones of several species of Labyrinthodon 
were discovered both in Germany and England, 





which showed by the disproportion in size of the 





probability that any part of the Permian system | 


remains of Thecodont Saurians in the Permian strata | 
of Russia, and no fossils having been found associated | 


was not sufficient ground for changing the first | 

be ' 
&e., in | 
Russian Saurians were of the same genus with that of | 
Bristol it afforded but a slight argument, as the | 


*On a New Species of Labyrinthodon (Z. Buck- | 


fragments of bones and teeth of this remarkable genus | 


and the condition of these, though much broken | 


stone, the greater part of it adhering to the upper | 
slab, and showing the inner surfaces of the bones. | 





hinder extremities a strong probability ta. 
to the animals so prophetically indicated by | 
footsteps. — Dr. Lioyp observed that five an 
were now known in England; 8 


; and as the teeth of his 
an inch long 
was evidently 


new species were only a quarter of 
whilst others measured two inches, it 
one of the smaller animals, ‘ 

‘ On the Genus Siphonotreta, with a Description 
of a New Species,’ by Mr. J. Morris,—In ay 
memoir by Dr. Kutorga, the Siphonotret» =a 
scribed as a group of Brachiopodovs shells includ 
four genera :—1. Aulonotreta (Kut.) which is mene 
mous with the Obolus of Eichwald and the U ~ 
of Pander, and abounds in the Silurian grits of 
North Russia. 2. Siphonotreta (De Vern.) oa 
calcareous shell, with a perforated structure resembling 
Terebratula, ornamented with tubular monilifons 
spines arranged in quincunx order, Of this genus 
a specimen has been discovered by Mr. Gray of 
Dudley, in the Wenlock shale (S. Anglica, Monts) 
3. Acrotreta (Kut.) which appears to be a Cyrtia op 
Calceola; and 4. Schizotreta (Kut.) identical with 
Orbiculoidea of D°Orbigny, and founded on certain 
species of Orbicula (of which O. Forbesi is the type); 
more solid and calcareous than others, with valves 
nearly equally convex, the ligamental opening being 
limited to a small tubular perforation at the end ofa 
closed furrow. 

Sir R. I. Murcmison exhibited diagrams of the deve. 
lopement of Sao hirsuta, illustrating M. Barrande’s 
observations on the metamorphoses of Trilobites, 

Prof. Mitne-Epwarps remarked that this disco. 
very was equally interesting to the zoologist and phy- 
siologist. Metamorphoses like those of the insect 
and the Tadpole were formerly supposed to be ex. 
ceptions to the ordinary rule, until the researches of 
Harvey showed that the chick in the egg underwent 
changes quite as extensive and remarkable. It now 


| appears to bealaw of nature that animalsaremorealike 
| as they are observed ata period nearer their embryonic 
country had led him to acquiesce in Mr. Sanders’s | 


state; and it is of the highest consideration in Zoology 
to show through what stages animals pass before 
arriving at their adult form. The zoological affinities 
of the Trilobites were long a matter of dispute. They 
were first supposed to be Chitons, until Alexander 
Brongniart showed they were true Crustaceans. But 
the crustacean forms are very varied, and it has 
been held uncertain whether the Trilobites were allied 
to certain Isopoda, sc. Oniscus, or, as Mr. Thompson 
suggested, to Apus. Barrande’s observations confirm 
the views of Mr. Thompson. The Isopods are bom 
almost with the same form which they retain through 
life; but the Apus quits the egg in an imperfect state, 
having but few of the segments which constitute the 
body of the adult. In the young Sao there were 
only three thoracic segments, but this number con- 
tinually increased until the animal was adult; and 
to each of these (though no traces are now seen) 
legs were certainly affixed, not like the hard legs of 
insects adapted to terrestrial movement, but soft and 
membranous like those of Apus, for swimming in 
the water. The cephalic shield, which in the young 
Sao fermed nearly the whole animal, constitutes but 
a small portion of the adult; and the amount of 
change exhibited in successive stages of develope 
ment is so great, that it is no wonder zoologists 
should have constituted upon it numerous species 
and even several genera. The rule which obtains 
now, that animals belonging to the same zoological 
type, though much differing in the adult, lose those 
differences in states approaching their embryonic 
condition, is seen even in the remains of animals 
which perished in the most remote epochs; and thus 
the tenants of the Silurian seas furnish arguments 
hitherto afforded by the study of living animals 
alone.—Prof. E. Forees stated that Mr. Salter had 
observed a variation in the number of segments 2 
Ogygia Portlockii, the youngest specimen of that 
Trilobite having only four thoracic rings, 0 
having seven, and one had an eighth small imperfect 
joint. These changes take place and the full number 
is developed before the young Ogygia is one-fifth its 
ultimate dimensions, and the new segments are deve- 
loped behind the thorax joints, just before the abdo- 
men. Judging from Corda’s figures of the Sao, the 
new thorax rings are formed at the same part: the 
developement of the eye in Sao, previous to the este 
blishment of the facial suture, is also a cunous 
observation. 
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‘ 
pA. C. Austex, Esq. 
TUESDAY. 


——<—— -- _ = - 
=n the Geology of Guernsey and Jersey,’ by 


‘On the Discovery of a Living Representative of a 
Group of Fossil Volutes, occurring in the Tertiary 
ks,’ by Mr. L. Reeve.—Mr. L. Reeve stated that | 

Bes cast voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, Sir E. Belcher 

up in 132-fathom water off the Cape a 
jing Volute, belonging to that section of the genus 

Volutilithes, Swains.) which characterizes the London 

tsy formation of this country. It most nearly 
nsembled Voluta lima, but had more numerous 

\gpgitudinal and transverse ridges. 

Prof, W. ROGERS exhibited the State Survey of Vir- 

inia, geologically coloured, and gave a general sketch 
of the structure of the country, with especial reference 
tothe Faults in the Alleghanies. The State of Virginia 
comprises an area of 66,000 square miles, containing 
fur distinct physical and geological districts : Ist, 
ihe Tertiary plain on the Atlantic; 2ndly, the rising 

d consisting of gneiss, mica slate and other 

‘nitive rocks, which lies between the coast plain and 
the Alleghanies, with the oolitic coalfield of Rich- 
pond occupying a depression on its surface; 3rdly, 
the Alleghany mountains, and 4thly, the great western 
walfeld. ‘The Alleghanies consist of numerous 
parallel ridges of palwozoic rocks, ranging north-east | 
gd south-west separated from the primitive region 
by the “ Blue ridge,” a tract of igneous and highly 
sitered rocks, which may be regarded as the ignecus | 
gis of the State. The anticlinal ridges of the Alle- | 
ghanie all lean to the westward; and this want of 
symmetry increases towards the “ Blue ridge,” until 
thestrata forming the western flanks of each ridge 
we completely inverted, and dip under those on the 
sern side; these great foldings and inversions of 
thetstrata are frequently attended by enormous faults, 
the western side of a ridge being absolutely engul phed 
and the eastern over-riding it; in these cases the 
lower Silurian rocks sometimes rest on the inverted 
carboniferous limestone, and even on the conglomerates 
of the coal-measures: the displacement of the strata 
nustamount in many instances to 10,000 feet; but if 
afault is traced to a great distance, either way, it is 
found to diminish gradually and terminate in a mere 
fexure of the strata; the length of the faults is some- 
times more than 100 miles. Prof. Rogers then men- 
tioned the occurrence of workable anthracite below 
the carboniferous limestone in the Alleghanies. In 
conclusion, he stated that during a_recent tour in the 
Alps he had observed a general conformity in the 
structure of those mountains with the law of flexures 
ahibited in the Alleghanies; that is to say, the 
greatest dip of every anticlinal and synclinal was on 
the side furthest removed from the axis of dis- 
turbance: so that the general direction of the ridges 
nd the curvature of the strata would now afford in- 
ications of the direction of the dynamic agency by 
vhich those flexures were produced. 

Sir C. Lye remarked that in the Alps metamor- 
phicaction had continued down to the Tertiary period; 
ad movements of the strata, amounting to a mile 
or more, had taken place on their flanks.—Sir H. 
De 1a Becue stated that the largest fault in the 
South Wales coalfield amounted to 4,000 feet; but 
this, and most of the other faults in Great Britain 
were of a totally different order from those described 
by Prof. Rogers, and occurring under different con- 
titions._Sir R. Murcnison observed that the oc- 


| marls of the new red sandstone system. 





currence of coal beneath the carboniferous limestone 
in America was parallel with what had long been | 
known in England, viz. that the whole Berwickshire | 
coalfield occurred at that lower level. | 


‘On some New Species of Testacea from the, 
Hampshire Tertiary Beds,’ by E. Cuar.esworth, | 
“qj. Mr. Charlesworth stated that the British | 
Natural- History Society had employed collectors to 

fossils from the eocene strata of Hampshire, | 
and that amongst the 20,000 specimens already ob- | 
tained were seven new to this country:—l. A Cy- 
therea, with the external form of Isocardia. 2. A | 
Purpura? with asingle prominent plait on the 
columella, 3. A Cancellaria. 4. A shell allied to 
Cerithivm, 5. Murex tripteroides (Desh.) 6. Fusus 
tacisus(Lam.) 7, A variety of Murex defossus (Sow.) 
Mt. Charlesworth remarked on the importance of 
Mvestigating particular deposits, especially where 


there was any danger of good localities being de- 
stroyed, as in the case of the Bridlington crag. 


Mr. S. Srurcusury exhibited a large cylindrical 
bone found by Mr. Thompson of Aberdcen in the 
“ Bone-bed” of Aust Cliff on the Severn, and pre- 
sented to the Bristol Institution. The strata at this 
spot consists of the insect limestone, landscape 
marble, and bone bed of the lias, resting on the 
But since 
the fish remains in the bone-bed belong to the 
Triassic type, it may be equally well to compare any 
Reptilian remains found in it with those of the new 
red sandstone. The present bone, though wanting 
both extremities, is two feet in length, and more than 
five inches in diameter at one end, where it is broken 
off abruptly: it is unlike any bone of Chelonian or 
Enaliosaur, but presents some resemblance to the 
long bones of small recent Batrachia, on which 
account Mr. Stutchbury considers it referable to the 
great Labyrinthodon of the new red sandstone. 


The Dean or WestTMINSTER observed that the 
only Reptilian bone comparable with this in point of 
size was a femur of the Cetiosaurus, more than four 
feet long, presented by Mr. Strickland to the Oxford 
Museum; but it was more probable when we con- 


| sidered the magnitude of the footsteps of Cheiro- 


t»2rium Herculis, and of the Labyrinthodon teeth at 
Stuttgardt, three or four inches long, that this was a 


| bone of the last individual of that colossal race.— 
| Dr. Lioyp confirmed this opinion, on account of the 


structure of the bone and the position of a remark- 
able foramen. In size it would agree with the pro- 
bable dimensions of the femur or tibia of L. pachy- 
gnathus. 

The Dean or WestMiINsTER communicated his 
views on the cause of the general presence of phos- 
phorus in strata and in all fertile soils; also on Pseudo- 
coprolites, and the conversion of the contents of sewers 
and cesspools into manure. Since Liebig first sug- 
gested the application of fossil phosphates to,the same 
purposes with recent bones and guano in agriculture, 
many inquiries have been directed to such localities 
as promised to afford a supply of bones, coprolites, 
&c. with abundance and facility; the bone-bed of 
the lias, though exposed on the shores of the Severn, 
has not yet been worked, but the red crag of Felix- 
stow on the coast of Suffolk has afforded many 
thousands of tons of phosphoric pebbles, mixed with 
bones, especially the ear-bone of the whale (Cetoto- 
lites), and with flint pebbles, siliceous sand, and crag- 
shells; the phosphoric bodies showing upon analysis 
a composition nearly identical with that of the true 
Coprolite. The origin of the pseudo-coprolites in 
this remarkable deposit must be sought for in a period 
long antecedent to the crag, when the soft and muddy 
bed of the Eocene sea received a perpetual accession 
of phosphoric compounds from the countless fishes 
and Mollusca which inhabited it for a series of ages. 
The remains of these creatures, decomposing in the 
mud, evolved those gases which, combining with the 
surrounding sediment, produced layers of septaria and 
smaller concretions, Over sea beds consisting only 
of sand and shingle no such combinations could take 
place, and hence the barrenness of all these tracts 
when converted into dry land. The phosphate of 
lime exists so largely in all organized creatures, and 
being soluble slowly in water charged with carbonic 
acid, we may assume that all sea-water contains it; that 
it exists in all marine vegetation, in the herbivorous 
tribes, and finally, in the carnivorous fishes and 
Mollusca. The process of conservation thus per- 
petually at work not only purifies the water of the 
ocean and maintains it in a state adapted for the 
existence of living things, it serves also to form a 
continually increasing store of fertility against the 
time when this sea-bed shall be elevated and con- 
verted into cornfields and gardens and vineyards. A 
further change has, however, taken place; the strata 
of London clay have been wasted by denudation, im- 
mense quantities of the hard phosphoric bodies dis- 
lodged by the sea and again accumulated with the 
shells and bones of a later period, now forming part 
of the dry land of Suffolk. It is possible that they 
may have absorbed a still further quantity of phos- 
phoric acid since their accumulation as part cf the 
crag sea-bed: it is possible, also, that the per oxide 
of iron which pervades all the pebbles and bones, 
though not essential to the production of the phos- 





phorus, may have served as an accessory when all 
the ingredients were in a semi-fluid state at the bot- 
tom of the London-clay sea. The Dean then referred 
to the discovery by Mr. Payne of beds of pseudo- 
coprolites in the upper greensand of Farnham. Here 
the sponges and other fossils appear to have served 
as recipients of the phosphoric acid; the Kimmeridge 
clay of Shotover Hill contains abundance of casts of 
the air-chambers of Ammonites, containing 20 or 30 
per cent. of phosphate of lime. Since, then, all strata 
containing organic remains have more or less abun- 
dance of phosphoric acid, it must also be present in 
the soils produced from their decomposition, and 
will probably be most abundant in the clays. But 
there is another large class of soils produced from 
the decomposition of volcanic rocks and granite; 
in these phosphoric acid is present, either combined 
with lime (apatite), or as phosphate of iron, and here 
its presence is quite unconnected with organized 
remains. In Spain the apatite forms an immense 
vein in primary schists; and every specimen brought 
home by Dr. Daubeny has a radiated stalactitic 
structure,—showing that the whole was deposited 
from water, which must have taken it up previously 
from other rocks. In conclusion, it was suggested 
that, since clay and marl and lime are employed by 
Nature to absorb the phosphoric acid produced by 
the decomposition of organized bodies, so they might 
be applied artificially to deodorize and render both 
harmless and useful the ever-increasing sewage of large 
towns. 

Dr. Lyon Prayrarr said there was no doubt that 
if phosphate of lime dissolved in carbonic acid water 
were placed in contact with chalk the phosphoric 
and carbonic acids would change places, and phos- 
phate of lime be again formed; but he had no hope 
that this process could be applied to sewage water, 
since the great object was to convey it away as 
quickly as possible with safety, and there was no- 
thing in carbonate of lime to destroy its noxious 
effects; if, however, the carbonic acid of sewage 
water could be removed, the phosphate of lime in it 
would fall to the bottom as a powder, and this might 
be effected by the use of lime water. Proto-carbonate 
of iron, which is also soluble in water, may answer 
the same purpose. — Prof. Rocers remarked that 
in East Virginia the stable manure was sometimes 
allowed to rest on shell-marl, which then became 
dark coloured and charged with phosphoric acid. 

*On an original broad Sheet of Granite, inter- 
stratified among Slates with Grit Beds, between 
Falmouth and Truro in Cornwall,’ by the Rev. D. 
Wituiams.—This bed of granite is the only one of 
the kind ever seen by the author, who has traced it 
over a breadth of four miles by two. It varies in 
thickness from 4 feet 9 inches to 16 feet, and in dip 
from 15° to 40°; in some places it undulates repeat- 
edly with the slates, and in one there is a small shift 
in the slates, whilst the granite is only bent. 

Mr. Austin contended that this was not a true 
bed of granite, but a hornblendic dyke putting on a 
rather unusual character. 

Mr. Peacu exhibited fossils from Cornwall; and 
stated that he had now succeeded in tracing the 
beds containing fish remains from a little west of 
Fowey to beyond East Looe, with a breadth of 
about three miles inland, as seen in quarries and 
along the Fowey river and other streams,—Mr, 
Pengelly had found them in Whitsand Bay. On 
the coast the organic remains are always stained 
black, which makes them more conspicuous than 
in the quarries. They consist of spines (Onchus 
Murchisoni ?), scales, teeth and jaws, with one well- 
marked specimen of asterolepis, The associated 
caleareous beds contain, Bellerophon trilobatus, 
Orthoceratites, Orthide, Trilobites, Crinoids and 
Corals. The slate fossils are remarkably flattened 
and disturbed by cleavage. 

Sir R. I. Murcuison considered these strata as 
the equivalents of those beds of passage from the 
upper Silurian to the old red sandstone in South 
Wales; but he believed there was an axis of true 
Silurian rocks in the south of Cornwall. 











The following names have in the progress of the 
proceedings been added to the list of the Committee 
in this Section as already given by us. 

Yommittee—Capt. L. L. B. Ibbetson, Mr. G. W. Ormerod, 
Prof. W. B. Rogers, Mr. A. Petermann, Mr. 8. Statchbury. 
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Sact1ios D.—NATURAL HISTORY, INCLUDING 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
MONDAY. 

*On a New Freshwater Bryozoon,’ by Prof. ALL- 
man.—The subject of this communication was dis- 
covered in the Commercial Docks, on the Thames, 
during a late examination of that locality in company 
with Mr. Bowerbank. It possesses many pots of 
gesemblance with Plumatel/la repens, — but differs 
essentially from this animal in the circumstance of 
each cell being separated from its neighbour by a 
dictinct septum, as in Paludicella. 

*On the Reproductive System of Cordylophora 
Yacustris (Allm.),’ by Prof. ALiman. — Certain 
branches of Cordylophora lacustris, instead of termi- 
nating in poly pes, bear upon their extremities an oval 
vesicle, into which the contained matter of the stem 
iscontinued. These vesicles are filled with spherical 
bedies, and must be viewed as the true ovarian re- 
ceptacles of the zoophyte. 

*On Lophopus crystallina (Dumortier),’ by Prof. 
Atriman.—In this communication the author noticed 
the occurrence of Lophopus crystallina in the pond 
of the Dublin Zoological Gardens. This elegant 
zoophyte is the Polype a panache of Trembley, and 
had been first characterized as a genus by Dumortier. 
Tt has since been confounded with other genera; 
and Dr. Johnston, in hisexcellent ‘History of British 
Zoophytes,’ adduces Trembley’s Polype a panache 
as a synonyme of Alcyonella stagnorum, An exami- 
nation, however, of the present zoophyte must con- 
vince us of its true generic distinctness, and of the 
correctness of the views maintained by M. Dumortier, 
and subsequently by M.Van Beneden,who has figured 
and described it in his memoir, ‘ Sur les Pulypes 
@Eau douce de Belgium.’ 


© On the Nervous System and certain other Points 
in the Anatomy of the Bryozoa,’ by Prof. ALLMAN. 
—The first notice of a nervous system in the Bryozoa 
is due to M. Dumortier, who mentions the existence 
of a transparent body at the base of each of the 
tentaculiferous Jobes in his genus Lophopus, esta- 
blished for the Polype a panache of Trembley, these 
bodies being considered by Dumortier as true nervous 
ganglions. In referring to the nervous system the 
appearance just mentioned, Dr. Allman was of 
opinion that this naturalist has fallen into an error ; 
but it is nevertheless quite certain that Dumortier 
had observed the true nervous centre in a yellowish 
body which exists on the rectal aspect of the ceso- 
phagus just behind the mouth, and which he has 
referred doubtfully to the system of the nerves. 
Without any knowledge of Dumortier’s discovery, 
Prof. Allman had demonstrated some years ago the 
existence of this organ in Cristatella, and had also 
referred it to the nervous system, describing it as the 
great cesophagal ganglion ofthe Bryozoon. Beyond 
the existence, however, of the organ in question, 
nothing had been known of the nervous system of the 
Bryozoa and no filament had been traced in connec- 
tion with the ganglion. Prof. Allman was now enabled 
to lay before the Meeting some additional facts con- 
nected with this subject, as he had recently discovered 
filaments proceeding from the ganglion, so that the 
distribution of the nerves could now no longer be 
considered as entirely unknown. The author de- 
scribed the great cesophagal ganglion in Plumatella 
wepens as sending off a large filament to each of the 
tentaculiferous lobes, a smaller one passing off at 
each side to embrace the esophagus, while a very 
short one appeared to proceed from the ganglion 
and dive into the substance of the esophagus, whence 
it could no longer be traced, and another set of fila- 
ments was observed to pass forwards and distribute 
themselves to the organs about the mouth. Among 
other points in the anatomy of the Bryozoa, Prof. 
Allman mentioned his detection of strie in the 
muscles, and the tendency of the muscular fibre to 
break itself into discs. ‘he tube of the tentacula 
was shown to be lined by a distinct membrane; the 
imvaginated part of the internal tunic was proved 
to be composed of two portions very distinct in 
structure,_and a complete system of muscles was 
demonstrated in connection with the oral valve. 
From the facts now laid before the meeting, Prof. 
Allman maintained the necessity of removing alto- 
gether the Bryozoa from the position among the 
tadiate classes in which they have been placed by 





authors, and raising them at once to the sub-kingdom 
of the Mollusca. 

Prof. Mitne-Epwarps conceived that Prof. All- 
man’s discoveries in the anatomy of the Bryozoa left 
no longer any doubt of the true position of these 
animals; that they were constructed in every respect 
on a true molluscan type, and must henceforward be 
referred to the genuine Mollusca. 

Mr. R. Bat exhibited a drawing, and described 
the structure of a specimen of Bryarea Scolopendra 
found in Dublin Bay. 

Prof. E. Forses said that he had first discovered 
this creature in British seas. He had caught it in 
the drag-net off the Zetlands, and also in Cornwall. 
It was an anomalous animal. He had not described 
it more accurately as Mr. H. Goodsir, who was with 
the Polar Expedition, had stated to him in the last 
letter he had written, that he had found it in very 
large numbers in the Arctic Seas. He thought the 
animal had a molluscan type, and might be placed 
near the anomalous genus Sagitta.—Prof. ALLMAN 
had also examined this curious creature, and from 
the structure of the seta he was inclined to regard it 
as belonging to the Annelidans. — Prof. Mi.ne- 
Epwarps was inclined to place the creature amongst 
the Annelidans, 

Mr.J. G. Jerrreys exhibited some Mollusca which 
had been recently collected by Mr. Barlee in 
Zetland. Among them were Rissoa eximia, a new 
species, of which Mr. Jeffreys gave a description. 
Diphyllidia lineata (Otto) new to the British coasts. 
Fusus Berniciensis, F. albus, Trochus formosus, 
Cerithium nitidum, Rostellaria pes carbonis, Scipurella 
crispata (which was taken by Mr. Barlee alive and 
adhering to stones like S. emarginale), Megathyris 
cistellula, and Tellina balaustina.—Prof. FE, Forses 
remarked that the researches of Mr. Jeffreys and 
Mr. Barlee had made many important additions to 
the British invertebrate Fauna. One of the speci- 
mens exhibited, Tellina balaustina, was a peculiarly 
southern form, the extension of whose range north- 
wards as far as the Zetlands with that of many 
similar forms depended on the extension of warm 


southern marine currents along the west coast of 


Ireland to the Hebrides.—Mr. R. Austen remarked 
on the tendency of our sea bottoms to present a con- 
stantly increasing number of southern species, and 
on the changes observed in the geographical dis- 
tribution of animals. 

‘On a Series of Morphological Changes observed 
in Trifolium repens, by Mr. R. Austen.—The 
changes observed in this plant went on in the 
flowers. They consisted in the conversion of the 
various parts of the flower into eaves. Thus, the 
calyx, the petals, the stamens, the pistil had all been 
seen to revert to the foliar type. These parts not 


only reverted to the form of the leaf, but many of 


them assumed the character of the leaf of Trifolium 
in the possession of three leaflets. The pod appears 
to be formed of the middle leaflet of a leaf, and in 
some instances leaflets were observed occupying the 
place of the ovules. 

Mr. HenFrey thought these observations of much 
interest. The reversion of the pod to the form of the 
leaf was evidently opposed to the doctrine recently 
propounded by Schleiden, that the fruit of Leguminose 
was a stem-pistil. He thought the observations of 
Mr. Austen tended to prove that the stamens in this 
case were formed by what the French called 
dédoublement. : 

‘On some Changes in the Male Flowers of Forty 
Days’ Maize,’ by Mr. R. Austen.—In these flowers 
a large proportion were single, like ears of wheat ; 
another peculiarity was, that they presented a num- 
ber of heads of naked grain. 
the stamens into pistils in the terminal panicles there 
was frequently a suppression of the lateral cobs. 

Mr. Henrrey thought that a change of external 
circumstances might produce the conversion of male 
flowers into pistils. This would probably explain 
how it was that maize could not be successfully culti- 
vated in this country. 

*On a remarkable Monstrosity of a Vinca,’ by 
Prof. E. Forses.—In this case the flower exhibited 
a normal calyx and petals, the stamens were con- 
verted into petals with traces of anthers on the 
margins: within them were six carpels arranged in 


With the conversion of 
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flower arose another prolongation crow 
like disc in which were placed a num 
like bodies, 

Dr. Lankester said this monstrosity »y 
esting in connexion with that of the Trifoli 
described by Mr. Austen ; for whilst that 
favour the notion of a foliar origin for the ovule, thi 
would be an evidence of its axial origin, Mine 
not be that both these origins occurred jn the'y : 
table kingdom ? cee 

Prof. E. Forses exhibited living Specimens of 
plants belonging to the genus Daucus ; and demas 
tention to the fact that they presented no charaet 
by which they might be distinguished the one from 
the other, although they presented forms known t 
botanists under the names of Daucus maritimys D 
carota and D. gingidium. He also exhibited g nie 
variety, which he proposed to call D. ciliatus which 
had been found on the coast of Dorsetshire. lis 
remarkable for having dusky yellow petals with 
ciliated margins, whereas all other forms of our 
carrots have notched petals with entire margins... 
Mr. Bapineton observed that the common planty 
were more frequently imperfectly understood thay 
those which were rare. He believed that the species 
of Daucus were only some amongst a number that 
might be advantageously further studied._Mp, 
Munsy referred to and enumerated the species of 
Daucus found in Algiers. 


48 inter. 
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Dr. Lankester exhibited specimens of the ab 
normal growth of the pod in the wild cabbage (Bras. 
sica oleracea). In these specimens the carpels had 
become perfectly foliar, whilst the beak of the 
stigma was entirely undeveloped; there was no 
septum, so that the margins of the carpellary leaves 
were united together along a single line.* The axis 
of the pod was so much diminished that the fruits 
resembled a silicle more than a silique. 

‘On the Vegetable Productions of Algiers,’ by 
Mr. G. Munsy.—In this paper the author gave 
a sketch of the various plants which give a che 
racter to the vegetation of Algiers. He men 
tioned those which are used as the food of man, 
Amongst these he entered into a discussion of the 
species of plants which had been supposed to yield 
the lotus of the ancients. He also described the 
Lichen esculentus, a plant of rapid growth belonging 
probably to the order of Fungi, and which covers 
some of the desert wastesof Algeria. It has a sweet 
taste, is eaten by the Arabs, and is quite capableof 
sustaining animal life. Mr. Munby suggested that 
the manna recorded in Scripture might be a produe- 
tion of this kind. 


Erratum.—In our report [p. 967, col. 2.] of My. Strick 
land’s paper ‘On additional Bones of the long-legged Dodo, 
it is by mistake stated that the Prince of Canino declared 
himself to be now a convert to Mr. Strickland’s opinion, 
that the Dodos are “‘ gallinaceous” birds. The word should 
have been Columbine—The result of Mr. Strickland’s re 
searches for the last three years into the affinities of the 
Dodo, is that the bird is not gallinaceous, but allied to the 
pigeons -—and it was this latter opinion which the Prine 
of Canino distinctly confirmed. 


SuB-Section.—ETHNOLOGY. 

‘On Ethnical Orthography,’ by Mr. A.J. Ext. 

‘Oncertain Words common to the Finlandie and 
other Languages,’ by Prof. Rerzius (of Stockholm). 

‘On the Alphabets of the Indian Archipelago,” by 
Mr. J. Crawrurp.—After enumerating the follow- 
ing nine — Batta, Rejang, Lampong, Korinehi 
(of Sumatra), two Javanese, Bima, Bughis, and 
Tagala (of the Philippine islands),—Mr. Crawfurd 
gave reasons for taking exceptions to the common 
doctrine concerning them. This was, that they wee 
of Indian origin. He, on the contrary, belie 
them to be independent of Indian influence and of 
one another: i. e., that they were indigenous pit 
ductions of those portions of the Malay race. The 
facility with which materials to write on are obtail 
in the countries occupied by the Malayan nauens 
has probably contributed something towards 
early discovery of the art of writing. The want of 
them, on the contrary, is known to have proved & 
great obstacle to the progress of letters, and probably 
was so to their invention in temperate regions. 
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~ ode ood material in ancient Europe hindered 
~ eation of printing,—and its presence in China, 
oon contributed largely to its early discovery 
po doubt, The Indian islanders write on palm 
which have received no other preparation 

that of being dried and cut in slips,—on the 

~ oor bark of trees a little polished only by rubbing, 
wer slips of the bamboo cane simply freed from 
S epidermis,—00 stone, and metal, and, finally, on 
eter or Lontarus flabelliformis. The Malay 
» is mest likely a corruption of two words: ron, 
jeafin Javanese, and ¢al, the proper name of this 
- in Sanskrit. This seems corroborated by the 
Jaranese name, which is written rontal. From the 
ye of this word it might, at first sight, be imagined 
that the practice of writing on palm leaves was 
derived from the Hindés. But it happens that this 
god, with many others wholly or partly Sanskrit, 
belongs to the ceremonial and factitious dialect of 
be Javanese language, a genuine native name, 
ak, existing for it in the ordinary one,—so that 
posafe conclusion can be drawn from this etymology. 
The instrument for writing on the palm leaf, on 
jerk, and on the bamboo is an iron style; and the 
iting is, in fact, a rude engraving, which is rendered 
ibleby rubbing powdered charcoal over the surface, 
shich falls into the grooves and is swept off the 
gooth surface. The Javanese alone understand 
te manufacture of a kind of paper. This is evi- 
deatly a native art, and not borrowed from strangers, 
wis plain from the material, the process, and the 
ume. The plant, in the Javanese language, is called 


Gluga, Broussonetia papyrifera,—and the article itself | 
diswan, changed into dalancan for the polite lan- | 


The process is not the ingenious one of 
China, India, Persia and Europe ; but greatly resem- 
bles that of making the Egyptian papyrus, and still 
more closely the preparation of the South Sea cloth, 
=the raw material being, indeed, exactly the same. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 
‘On the Tenure of Land in the Island of Madeira,’ 


ty Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely.—The surface of the 
sand of Madeira is singularly corrugated and moun- | 
fainous; with the exception of a small portion near | 
the level of the sea on the western coast and the | 
table lands of the Paul de Serra, a very lofty moun- | 


tain range, there is absolutely no level ground. From 
the central region of the Curral, which reaches an 


tevation of more than 6,000 feet, a series of steep | 
ui precipitous ridges, with deep ravines, the chan- | 


tesof the mountain torrents, radiate in all directions 
tothe sea, reaching it at various elevations, exceeding 
2000 feet at Cape Giram about two miles to the west 
@ Fuachal, and forming almost everywhere a coast 
line of great boldness and magnificence. The rocks 
we entirely volcanic, presenting every variety of 
basalt, compact, vesicular and scoriaceous—tufas, 
which are sometimes loose and friable and at others 
more or less solid and decomposing slowly under 
he influence of the atmosphere — extensive beds 
white lapilli and pumice, intermixed with 
aathy particles, and not disposed in the order of 
gavity—beds of volcanic mud in various states of 
wnsolidation as affected by the action of the over- 
ying lavas—others of volcanic cinders and frag- 
ments of volcanic rocks and also of scoriw, occa- 
sonally of great thickness, which it would be 
wmetimes difficult to distinguish from the products 
fan iron furnace. The surface which is capable 
# cultivation, in an island thus physically con- 
tuted, bears a small proportion to the whole— 
more than half of it; the region of the vaccinium 
ud arborescent heaths is either too barren or too 


tevated for the successful growth of the cerealia, 


wd affords a very scanty pasturage for cattle, sheep 
aad goats, 
ck or too precipitous for tillage. Of the parts of the 
sand which are capable of cultivation a great por- 


tion is only maintained in that state by walls and ter- | 


maces, succeeding each other frequently within the dis- 

of a few feet, which not only divide the several 
occupations from each other, but serve to protect 
the vegetable soil from being washed into the ravines 
au! torrents by the violent rains which are known 
t® prevail, in their proper seasons, in a semi-tropical 
The richer soils are found generally in the 
ower lands near the sea coast and at the bottom 


of the ravines. The finest wines are produced 
between Funchal and Camera de Lobos and the 
Etreito, and in a few other favoured localities on the 
southern parts of the island. 
quality are produced at an elevation exceeding 1,000 
feet; its cultivation ceases altogether when we reach 
2,000 feet. Among other productions of these more 
favoured regions we find coffee of a very superior 





The palm leaf employed is simply that of | 


Much of the remainder is either sterile | 


quality. Sugar, which was once extensively culti- 
vated, and formed a large article of export, is grown 
| in sufficient quantity to supply, in the form of me- 
| lasses, the wants of the labouring population. The 
| arrow-root is of first-rate excellence. The usual 
| fruits of countries bordering on the tropics—the 
| banana, custard-apple, guava, oranges, &c.—are found 
in great abundance, but rarely cultivated with much 
| care or skill. Wheat, beans and barley form, besides 
the vine, the principal articles of cultivation, but 
the produce is quite insufficient for the wants of 
the population. Maize is beginning to be grown in 
| small quantities in some parts of the island. A 
species of yam, which is very productive, is cultivated 
on lands capable of irrigation on the banks of the 
/ torrents. The potato, which formed the principal 
food of the people and which was produced abundantly 
in the mountains as well as lower lands, has been 
attacked with the prevalent disease and its loss has 
produced the usual disastrous effects which have 
| been observed in other countries amongst those who 
| depended upon it for their support. Sweet potatoes, 
cabbage and other garden vegetables, are produced 
in abundance, but nowhere of first-rate excellence— 
no attempt, in fact, is made to procure improved 
seeds or new species of plants or trees. The fruit trees 
are such as are naturally produced and are never 
grafted. ‘The cultivators follow rigorously the prac- 
tices of their forefathers, and resist with characteristic 
| obstinacy all attempts at innovation. They are too 
| poor or depressed, or too imperfectly educated, to look 
| out either for new methods of cultivation or new 
articles of produce. The peculiar tenure of land in 
Madeira (which prevails more or less in Portugal, 
Spain and Italy, a relic of the dominion of the 
Romans, and which once prevailed, though under a 
modified form, in Franée) is intimately connected 
with the condition both of the cultivation and of the 
people. During my stay in Madeira, in the course 
of the last winter, I paid particular attention to the 
| conditions of this tenure and to the consequences 
which it appeared to produce. It is a subject about 
which it is difficult to procure very accurate or pre- 
cise information. There are no Portuguese books (or 
| at all events none which I could procure) which 
describe it. There are no published statistical details, 
and none which are easily procurable. The codes 
also of the Portuguese law, though excellent in prin- 
ciple and such as, if executed, would be very effec- 
tive in their operation, are very imperfectly or very 
corruptly administered, so as to place in many 
important cases the theory and the practice in strik- 
ing contrast with each other. Under such circum- 
stances I felt myself compelled to depend partly 
upon personal inquiries and observations and partly 
| upon a series of replies made by a most intelligent 
| Portuguese gentleman to queries which I had pre- 
pared very carefully so as to include nearly all the 
| points which could affect the relation of landlord and 
| tenant and the effects which they produced upon 
the cultivation of the land and the condition of the 
| people. By the ancient laws of Portugal, a pro- 
| prietor could alienate by will to a stranger, away 
from his natural and compulsory heirs (children or 
| grandchildren, father or mother, grandfather or 
| grandmother) one-third part of his possessions—and 
he who had no such heirs could dispose of them at 
his pleasure. A custom afterwards arose, under the 
authority of the Church, of instituting vinculos, or 
perpetual entails, upon the natural heirs, on condition 
| of providing for the performance of certain masses and 
distributing certain alms for ever for the souls of the 
entailers and his progenitors. All that remained 
when these claims were satistied became the property 
of the possessor for life, and passed in succession to 
his heirs, male or female, one or both, according to 
the conditions of the vinculo, and upon their failure 
reverted to the Crown. During the continuanceof the 
entail the estate could not be charged in any way 
whatever, nor let for any period extending beyond 
four years of the life in possession, or beyond eighteen 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No wines of a superior | 





years of the same event, with the especial consent of 
the heir in succession, who claimed, in both cases, the 
rent with the inheritance: no provision could be 
made for other members of the family: it continued 
for ever a life possession, and a life possession only in 
the strictest sense of the term. The union of several 
vinculos constituted a morgado, and the same term 
is applied in the Portuguese language both to the 
possession and possessor. The effect of this system, 
whether due to the influence of the Church or to the 
passion, so natural to mankind, to transmit their 
name and influence, in connexion with their posses- 
sions, to their most distant posterity, was the absorp- 
tion of nearly the whole territory (which was not 
in the possession of the Crown, or of religious esta- 
blishments) in the hands of the morgados. Their 
farther institution, however, was forbidden by a law 
of Don José the First in 1770, under the bold but 
generally wise administration of the Marquis de 
Pombal!, which declared the system to be contrary 
to the just rights of property, and to the just claims 
of the other members of the family. A farther and 
a@ more serious assault upon the system was made 
by the law of Don Pedro of the 4th of April 1832, 
which removed the entail from every separate vinculo 
which produced a smaller revenue than 200 dollars 
a year, and from every morgado or union of vinculos 
of less than twice the amount. The effect of this 
law is already beginning to be felt in sales of land to 
English and other capitalists, and the range of its 
operation is rapidly extending in consequence of the 
great depreciation of land in Madeira, from the rapid 
reduction of the value of the wine, which is the staple 
product of the island. It would appear, however, 
from the most careful inquiries which I could make 
(though correct information on the subject is not 
easily obtainable), that nearly four-fifths of the cul- 
tivated lands are still under the operation of the 
vinculo. There is some land (but not of great ex- 
tent) belonging to three convents of nuns, the only 
religious communities which survived the revolution 
of 1821: some is in possession of the Crown; there 
are also some customary frecholds held by peasants 
in the mountains, but the greatest portion of the 
mountain pasture is in possession of the camaras 
or municipal bodies of the different parishes, and 
is commonable by all the occupiers of lands within 
their limits. So defective, however, is the execu- 
tion of the law in every part of the island that 
those districts are treated as common property 
whether for pasturing cattle or collecting fuel, ‘by 
cutting furze, broom, brushwood, or timber, without 
any system or control. From this cause the noble 
forests of the interior, consisting of the til, the vigna- 
tico, the folhada (all species of laurels), and the 
tree heaths, many of them of gigantic size, are rapidly 
disappearing. They served an important purpose in 
collecting the moisture and feeding the springs and 
torrents in those lofty regions, which are a principal 
source of the fertility of the cultivated regions below, 
to which they are conducted by an elaborate system 
of levadas or watercourses, which have been in the 
course of construction during many ages, and many 
of which are still in progress. The morgados formerly 
possessed country houses, sometimes of great extent 
and magnificence, always with a chapel attached to 
them, where the masses required by the deed of their 
foundation were performed. They expected and re. 
ceived many acts of homage and of service from their 
tenantry, who regarded them as their masters or feudal 
lords. They brought offerings of their produce upon 
his marriage or the birth of his heir. They brought 
fowls to him at Christmas, and a portion of the head 
of every pig which they killed: if he removed from 
his country to his town house, or in his other journey- 
ings, they bore his hammock (for there are no car- 
riages in Madeira) and his baggage: during the war 
also, when the island was in English occupation, and 
the resort of our Eastern convoys and ships of war, 
and when their wines bore an exorbitant price, they 
were generally rich and prosperous, and profuse in 
their expenditure. The revolution of 1821 swept away 
these and other feudal distinctions, and loosened the 
bonds which connected the rich and the poor, whilst 
the rapid fall of the price of their wines reduced their 
incomes far helow the scale of expenditure which most 
of them had adopted. They began in consequence 
to anticipate their revenues, by selling the reversion 
of their crops for years to come to the English mer- 
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chants. The consequences were equally ruinous to 
themselves and to the progress of improvement ; they 
became more and more severe in their exactions from 
their tenantry; their residence in their country houses 
became neither convenient nor safe, and they have 
since been very generally abandoned. The caseiros 
or occupiers, the successors of the Roman coloni, held 
their lands universally upon the metayer system, 
where the gross produce is divided equally between 
them and the landlord. They build their own cottages, 
the walls (of rough masses of basalt or tufa) which sur- 
round their occupations orsupporttheirsoil: they plant 
their own vines, chesnut, orange, or other fruit-trees; 
if water be brought to their lands from the levadas 
it is at their own expense; whatever, in fact, is ne- 
cessary to bring their land into cultivation is done 
by them. These improvements, provided they are 
useful, or even when they are not so (for though 
there is a distinction between them in law there is 
none in practice), or bemfeitorias, are the absolute 
property of the caseiro, who cannot be removed from 
his occupation until his landlord has paid him their 
full value as ascertained by two public valuers ap- 


pointed by the camara or municipality of the district. | 


The value thus assessed far exceeds in most cases the 
real or marketable value (such as the caseiro would 
obtain if he should sell them, as he is authorized 
to do, to another person), and it is only in very ex- 
traordinary cases that the landlord becomes the pur- 
chaser. 


caseiro very nearly a perfect fixity of tenure. The 





as may be expected are extremely poor. I could 


obtain no answer to my inquiries respecting the 
average produce per acre: I should think that it 
rarely reached fourteen bushels—in most cases, not 
half the number. Many of the crops which I 
examined in April last, a very favourable season, 
would hardly, in this country, be considered worth 
the trouble of reaping. On the mountains at 
elevations not exceeding 2,000 or 2,500 feet, the 
broom and furze is burnt once in six or seven years, 
and the ashes manure the land fora crop of rye of the 
most miserable description. The land is said to be 
exhausted by the effort, and the experiment is not 
repeated until the end of another septennial period. 
In the smaller occupations, we find the mixture of 
productions which we should naturally look for in 
gardens, without the clean and laborious cultivation 
which is essential to its success: wheat or barley, 
sugar-cane, vines, arrow-root, coffee in many protected 
situations, vegetables, peach, fig and orange trees, are 
intermixed without order or arrangement; weeds of 
all kinds are allowed to grow freely, particularly 
under the vines, and are cut from time to time, and 
used or sold as fodder for the cattle ; the succession 


| also of many of their productions in a country with 


| 


The effect of this regulation is to give the | 


other relations of the landlord and tenant are regu- | 


lated entirely by the Jaw or rather the custom of the 
country, and rarely, if ever, by special contract; a 


lease is absolutely unknown, at least as far as con- | 


cerns the occupation of land; the lord takes one- 
half of the wine when it issues from the wine-press, 
one-half of the corn when trodden out from the straw 
on the threshing-floor as well as one-half of the straw 
itself, one-half of the sugar-cane, fruits, garden and 
other produce, one-half of the grass or of the very 
various produce which is sold as grass, which is not 
consumed on the premises. It should be remarked, 
however, that before this division is made, the tithe 
of all the produce is claimed by the officers of 
the Government. The more liberal landlords give 
the seed, and do not claim the smaller articles 


a temperature of perpetual spring or summer is 
almost independent of the season; but no advantage 
seems to be taken of this singular felicity of the 
climate: no selection of seeds or plants, no proper 
pruning, no grafting, no system, no horticultural or 
agricultural knowledge ; they follow the practices 
which they have been taught by their fathers, and 
resist or neglect all change or instruction with a per- 
tinacity which no prospect of profit can overcome. 
It is very common to see occupations uncultivated, 
but never abandoned ; for though the law gives the 
landlord a control over the cultivation, and the 


_ means of punishing or ejecting a refractory or a neg- 


of produce; but those who are very needy or, 
have leased their claims to a rendeiro or middle- | 


man, as is very commonly the case, exact their 
rights with great and oppressive severity. The 
produce of cattle, pigs, and poultry which are fed on 
the farm belong entirely to the caseiro. Sometimes 
the landlords furnish the cattle, &c., at a price 
agreed upon, and divide the profit upon them 
when sold, equally, or in some proportion agreed 
upon with the tenant; it is not unusual, also, 
to agree upon a money price of the corn and other 
produce, before it is gathered, leaving the risks 
to the tenant: this is very rarely done in the 
case of wine. The consequences of these arrange- 
ments, where a kind and confidential feeling does 
not exist (as is very rarely the case) between the 
landlord and the tenant, are such as might be anti- 
cipated: frauds become rather the rule than the 
exception. The ears of corn and other articles are 
abstracted and concealed or sold. If the factor who 
watches the interests of the landlord or the middle- 
man is too vigilant he is threatened, and in some 
cases murdered. If a landlord resides upon his 
estate in the country and exercises too close an 
inspection of the productions of his tenants, he is 
subjected to annoyances and losses, which render his 
residence amongst them uncomfortable at least, if 
not dangerous. The occupations of the tenants are 
generally extremely small. In the richer and more 
productive districts, they rarely reach an acre of 
ground: much more frequently one-half or even 
one-tenth of that quantity. There is, in fact, hardly 
any limit to the extent of these sub-divisions, Ifa 
caseiro dies, his children succeed to the inheritance 
in common, and either divide it, building cottages on 
their occupations or hold it in common; for it rarely 
happens that they possess sufficient money to be 
able to buy up the portions of the bemfeitorias which 
belong to the other claimants. The cultivation is 
generally of the rudest kind. In large districts we 
find that wheat has been grown on the same land 
for twenty or thirty years in succession. The crops 





ligent tenant, it can only be practically enforced 
through the purchase of the bemfeitorias. The ca- 
seiro may be engaged in other occupations more 
profitable than the cultivation of his land, or influ- 
enced by other motives; whilst the landlord will ac- 
quiesce in the loss of the produce which the land is 
capable of yielding rather than incur the cost of the 
purchase of improvements, or what are so considered, 
more particularly when estimated far beyond their 
value. There are considerable tracts in some of the 
most favoured situations of the island which are in the 
situation I have described. Of all the productions of 
the island the vine is the most extensively and most 
carefully cultivated; the soil most adapted to it is a 
mixture of the red and yellow tufa, called the saibro 
and the pedra molle, the latter of which is very light 
and loose and would be easily washed away if not mixed 
with other soil; another soil, called the cascalha,a de- 
composing basaltic conglomerate, is also well adapted 
to the purpose. The clayey soil, called massapex, 
unless largely mixed with lighter and more friable 
materials, must be carefully avoided. The vines are 
planted in trenches dug to the depth of five or six 
feet; they are trained upon a framework formed by 
the stalks of the reed (4rundo sagittata) supported 
upon wooden posts or stone piers at an elevation of 
five or six feet from the ground, and tied together 
with twigs of the red willow (Salix rubra): vegetables 
and weeds of all kinds are cultivated or allowed to 
grow beneath them, which are generally cleared away 
in the summer season when the vines are in bearing. 
It is a necessary effect of this system that the vines 
are pruned not to but from ,the root, so as to add 
during every year to the length of the ancient stem 
through which the sap is transmitted to the fruit : 
they thus become weaker instead of stronger with 
the increase of age; and at the end of little more 
than twenty years a vineyard must be destroyed and 
replanted. The fruit also decreases in flavour and 
richness the farther it is removed from the ground,— 
a fact which the French and German vine growers 
fully understand, and consequently have adopted a 
totally different system. The vineyards are seldom of 
great extent, the largest not exceeding three or four 
acres; they are very rarely if ever (except in the 
gardens of quin¢as in and around Funchal) cultivated 
by,the proprietors, but almost always by caseiros the 
same division of the produce prevailing in the richest 
and the poorest vineyards; their produce will vary 
from one to three pipes per acre. The price to the 
producer during the last year varied from about 
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40 dollars in the best districts, to ] 
per pipe ; towards the end of the | 
was nearly three times as much. 
progress to maturity is exposed to 
mies; the innumerable multitude o 
bees destroy generally one sixth pa 
The grapes, which are allowed to hang until th 

ey 
perfectly matured, produce the wines of the ° 
flavour, and the wine merchants yil] fre - 
double the price per baril for wines which ae 
preserved; but when the grapes of the neighbou rad 
vineyards are gathered, their enemies crowd re 
plunder of those which remain : it is only by g ut 
gathering them that they can be saved Pp 7 
destruction. Most of the occupations are too . | 
or in situations too precipitous for the use of th 
plough, which is an instrument of the rudest hn 
rials, and form ; but even when it might be adva F 
tageously applicd it is not generally used: ihe 
favourite and almost exclusive instrument of cult 
vation is the enchada, a slightly incurved Dick, 
axe, which they use with great dexterity to break 
up rather than upturn the surface of the soil « 
the spade is rarely used, and they have neither 
rakes nor harrows. The soil is generally light 
and friable, and rarely requires the careful break. 
ing up and trituration which is necessary in othe 
countries. The caseiro is not allowed to sell the 
straw or manure which is produced on his tenure: 
but little care is used either in preserving or preparing 
it, and the use of artificial manures is altogether 
unknown. Water in this as in all warm countries js 
the most essential element of fertility. In Madeira, 
it is diverted into channels or levadas, from the 
mountain stream at high elevations, and conducted 
by them to the several occupations in the cultivated 
districts which have acquired by purchase or hirin 
the privilege of using it. It is divided into a monthly 
cycle of giri or turns of one hour each, and con 
ducted in its proper succession, into the several 
channels which connect it with the separate occu. 
pations. Of the public works of Madeira, the 
levadas are much the most considerable and much 
the best managed. The oxen, of which the breed 
in the island is very active and well formed, are the 
only beasts of draught. Carts and carringes, and 
even wheelbarrows, are unknown: heavy burdens are 
drawn on sledges by two oxen: lighter burdens of 
all kinds are carried on the heads of men and women, 
One-third at least of the inhabitants of the island are 
thus employed as beasts of burden, carrying fuel from 
the mountains, articles of produce and skins of wine 
from their farms. ‘There are some portions of road 
which are very carefully constructed and paved; but 
there is hardly a single continuous well-formed road 
to be found: none to connect, for purposes of draught, 
the distant parts of the island with each other, 
Their steepness also in many cases is formidable, 
There is a principal road in the northern part of the 
island near St. Anne, with an inclination of 27°. 
One of the most carefully-paved roads, only recently 
made, leading from Funchal to the mountains, has 
an inclination of 23°: a road with an inclination of 
1 in 4 is considered practicable and convenient: the 
Simplon has an inclination of 1 in 12, which is nearly 
the limit of that which is practicable for carriages. 
All the horses, or rather ponies, are shod with par- 
ticular reference to these steep and_ precipitous 
roads. The-condition of the people in the villages 
and remote districts is miserable in the extreme, 
more particularly since the failure of the potatoes 
With the exception of Skibbereen and a few other 
places in Ireland, I have nowhere seen such squalid 
poverty: their food is chiefly maize, pumpkins, salt 
fish, and the tunny fish which is caught in great 
abundance off the island. Begging is universal and 
very importunate, yet the people are generally very 
patient and courteous. They never meet a stranger 
without a salutation. They are contented with the 
means of existence, and would maintain no steady or 
continuous exertion to attain much beyond it; but the 
occasional labour which they will go through, more 
particularly in bearing heavy burdens across the 
mountains, is astonishing. 


Erratum.—There is an error in our report Iast week of 


Lieut.-Col. Sykes’s paper ‘On the production of Sugar ® 
India.” The paper is stated to have been compiled — 
Parliamentary paper recently issued; whereas Col. 5 
obtained his materials from an official record of the Gover 
ment of India, not yet published in England. 
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qABLES KNIGHT, 9, FLEET-STREET, 
will publish for OcToBER 1, 1849, 
.. 
[= L 


AND WE LIVE IN: Part XXVI. 

EY AND CONNEMARA; illustrated with 

KILLARN uts from original Drawings. With Maps of 

Sighted os of the Killarney Lakes, and of the Connemara 
goutbera 

Dusit 


p NATION AL LIBRARY OF SELECT 
Part IX., price 1s, THE BIBLE HISTORY. 
oHN Esrre. D. P.A.S. 
ai . 
RANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: a 
F By GEORGE Lone, Esq. A.M. With Portraits on 
History. oe Woodcuts, desigued aud engraved expressly 
ae and PF art XVUL, ye ls., witha Plan of Panis. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPAEDIA, 
put XXXIIL, price 18. 
THE HISTORY oF 


giRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss Martineac. 
fit Half, price 28, 


THE NATION AL “CYCLOP? /EDIA. 


TILL, in cloth boards, price 58. 


‘ENGLAND DURING 
Part 1X. 


Vol. 


Land XXVIII. of ‘Laxp we Live 1x,’ for 
wt Parte ray ‘oted to Nortu Wa es, will be pub slished 
ee ist November. 
London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; 
And sold by all Bookselle rs in London and ¢ ‘ountry. 


—— = | 
‘SMONDI'S HISTORY of the FRENCH is is 


{ iL. Corresponden ce from Paris. 


ly the best.—GUIZOT, ‘ Civiliz. en France,’ t. 1. 
Pers ae L. to A.D. 81a, is published, price le. 6d. 
h any Bookseller. 

Cae eyander B. ack, odes Bookseller to the Queen, 8, 
Fellington-street ) North. a a ws 
—NEW WORK ON SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 

Just published, in 8yo. =e Le» (one coloured) price 


HE MANUF ACTU RE ‘of SUGAR, in the | 
T Colonies and at Home, chemically c considered. By JOHN 
SOFFERN, M.B. Lond., late Professor of Chemistry at the 
Aldersgate College of Medicine. 

ong Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


ae 4 
Newedition, in Torker “yn oe< oh : rete blue cloth, 12mo. 


HE CHRISTIAN “PH TLOSOPHER ; or, the 

Connection of Science and Philecephy, =i 1 Religion. Illus- 
tated with numerous Engravings. . DI 12mo. 
The following Subjects are treated o in “the po work :—The 





Visom, Power, and Benevolence of God as displayed in His | 
orks— 


Variety of Nature—Mechanism of Animated Beings— 
eography — Geology — seveneme — Natu 
ni Hydrostatics— Hydraulics 3 Pneumatics 
- Acoustics - Optics — The Seomaeenaien 
(alranism — Magnetism —Electro-Magnetism— Chemistry —Ana- 
way and Philosophy — History — Printing — Navigation — The 
—Steam Navigation—Air Balloons—Acoustic Tunnels 
-Bletricl Telegraphs, &c. 
“It is impossible to speak in terms of too high praise of this 
work.”—Glowcester Journal. 
William Collins, Glasgow and London ; and all Booksellers. 


~ _ , tr 
TEBER’'S DER FREYSCHU T'Z, complete 

with English and German Words, small 4t« 4 price 128. 6d. 
bards, forming Vol. V. of *THr Staxparp Lyric Drama.’ This 
tition, as it contains the whole of the Music and Words, though 
wprtable, is the only complete one ever issued in this country of 
Wever's chef-dveuvre. Figaro, Norma, Barbiere, and Sonnambula 
aethe Operas already published i ‘a the same complete and unique 


frm, price from 10s. 6d, to 168. ea: 
T. Boosey & Co. Foreign Musical Library, | 28, Holles- street. 


\fozaRT'S DON art 2 





JUAN.— Part 28 of the 
above cheap and portable yet complete and elegant series of 
Operas, entitled ‘Tue STANDARD Lyric Drama,’ containing the 
irs portion of Mozart's inimitable Don Juan, will appear on the 
ls of October, to be completed in 6 Parts. Each Part of * Tt ne 
tm prices = yt Drama’ contains 60 pages of engraved Music and 
it, price 
t Bowey & C Co. fa, Holles-street ; a and all Book and Music-sellers. 
On October 1, 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


HE ROMANCE of TRAVEL. —Tue East. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE. In a double yolume, price 
Swed, 2: 6d. cloth. Also, 


[APOLEON BONAPARTE: 
AND BIS Dexpe. By A. VIEUSSEUX. 
Wee 28. apy oth. 

Catalogues of ‘the <= can be had of the Publisher, with a plan 
febinding ¢ the complete set in double or treble volumes, according 
to the subjects. Also a selection made by a Clergyman for his 

art: strongly bound in 46 vols. price 62. bs. 
c.C 20x, 12, | oe William-street, Strand. 





His Sayines 
In a double volume, 


s ~ Just t published, ep ee carer eres 

THE HOLY ¥ "ESSELS of thee TABER- 
NACLE of ISRAEL, in large Drawings, on a uniform scale, 
vith metallic Illumination of the Gold, Silver, Brass, &c.; the 


h 
feet wrerings being richly coloured to represent the original | 


he First, containing the BRAZEN ALTAR and the 
ARK of the COVEN AN T, overlaid with Gold, with its Coverings 
ue, Scarlet, and Goat’s Hair, &c., and full explanatory letter- 
areas. In a case, price 58, 
The Series will consist of Six Parts. 
london : Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
(n Saturday. oo will be published, No. I. price Three- 
Rs nce BUN of the 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
diy Spec'ator, and Lott 5 to the energetic and independent 
ecacy uf Democratic Reform and Social and Moral Progress. 
The great obje cts of this Journal may be summed up in the main- 
nee of Civil and Religious ow at home and abroad, and | 
Ueadvocacy of the Rights of Ls 


wet Trade supplied by George Vickers, Holywell-street, Strand, 


sit Communications f for the Editor to be addressed to 170, Fleet- 





Just published, 8vo. price 6d ca 
HE CHOLERA CONSIDERED 
PSY SROLOOEOA. LY. By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
__Lendon: John c Churchill. I Princes-street, Soho. 


-_ 


a WESTMINSTER. AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIF 
» CLL and LXXXVIL. for OCTOBER. 


. By MAN PROGRES 
HE TROUBADOU RS: :—JASMIN, 

3. PORT WINE. 
. STATE OF care VATION :—INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. 
. CAIUS ON THE SOUL. 
3. MALTHUS 

EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 
8. LOANS AND ARMAMENTS. 

Sommer Reise; eine Wallfhart, von Frederike Bremer—Der Dorf 
Notair, von Jos. Baron von Eétvés—Ludwig Kossuth, Dictator 
yon Ungarn — Physisch- - eitaaimaamaal Skizze von Island— 
Memorie di F. D. Guerazz 

Critical and "Miscellaneous Notices. 


G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars’-street, Fleet-street. 





On the Ist of October, No. VILL. of Dr. Winstow’s Journat or 
ENTAL PaTHOLOGY, Deming aa concluding Number of the 


Second Volume, price 3s. 

OURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
eaaeemnk Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 

‘ontents : 

The Unpublished MSS. of Dr. Wigan. 

Popular Superstitions. 

Pathology and Characteristics of Insanity. 

Pr ane hy of Animated Nature. 

Sir F m hed 's Recent Decision in a Case “4 anes. 

The F men h ¥ ampire, or Impul:ive Insanit, 

Madness as treated by Shakspeare. ; 

8. —— of the Law of Lunacy by the Commissioners in 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
b. 


Lu 

9. The Trial ‘of Nottidge v. Ripley. 

lv, Psychological Fragments. 

London: John Churchill, Princes street, Soho. 

‘HE Student’s Number of the MEDICAL 
TIMES will be published THIS DAY (SEPTEMBER 29), 
aud to render it as interesting and as complete as possible, T wenty- 
Four columns of additional matter will be given. It will contain 
a full account of the cou of Medical Studies pursned in the 
different Universities of Great Britain and lreland—the Regula- 
| tions of the Koyal Colleges of Physicians of London and Edinburgh 
the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of England, Scotland and 
Ireland— of the Apothecaries’ Society—and ‘of the Army, Navy 
and Ordnance Medical Boards A detailed description will be 
given of all the recognized Metropolitan and Provincial Hospitals 





| and Schools, with the various fees required to be paid by Students. 





| 1. The Lord Chief Baron’s Law 


| 


| jects. and all the profe 


al | (PHE 





uniform with the | 


| SHAKSPEARE'S BOL, DIERS. 


Also, the Regulations of the principal Continental Universities for 
the Degree of M.D., with the expenses likely to be incurred by 
graduates abroad. The Number will further contain Editorial 
Articles on the State of Medicine in Great Britain, and on the 
Duties of Medical Students. Correspondence on intcresting sub- 
ional news of the wee 
Medical Times’ Office, 147, trand, by W.S. 
__ Price 6 e 6d. ; stamped, 7d. ; per annum, 258. 
ECLECTIC REVIEW 
Contains :— 
. Dear Food and Crime. 
Power’s Sketches in New Zealand. 
The Fine Arts in the Colonies. 
Hagenbach’s History of Doctrine. 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s King Arthu 
The Rev. RK. J. Rowton on the P anichmaent of Death. 
The Evangelical Clergy and Baptismal Regeneration. 
Italy and the Siege of Rome. &c. &c, 
Ward & Co, Paternoster-ro 


TR JZRASE RS M AG AZIN YE for OCTOBER, 
Price 28. 6d. or by post, 38. contains :— 

9. On Industrial Schools for 

Poor Children. 

Fanny Graham's 


Published | * the * 
Orr & Co. 





for OCTOBER, 


PNP RE per 


of Lunacy. 
| 2. Haxthausen on Russia. 
3. The Peace Cam paiene Cd art 
Ensign Faunce. Part V 11. Benzole. 
. TheWars of the € Boi 12. Impressions of Eton, Sept. 8. 
5. King and no King. 13. Familiar Epistles from Lre- 
5. poeeaae : Memory. land. etter I. 
7. Phoneti 14, Gesta Romanorum, 
The Modern Orator. 15, Current History. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S PUBLICATIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


g 
] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. 
CCCCVIIL. Price 2s, éd. 
Contents :— 
The Caxtons.—Part the ey 
Lynmouth Kevisite 
W hat has Rev olutionising Germany attained ? 
The Green Hand—A “ Short Yarn*—Part V. 
Physical Geography. 
Civil Revolution in the Canadas—A Rem 
The English Mail-Coach, or the Glory of? Mtion. 
Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


11. 
LIBRARY EDITION of ALISON 
EUROPE. Volume VIII. a New Edition, in demy S8vo., . 
THE HISTORY ‘Of EU ROP Mf ARCHIB: ALD ALISUN,L. LD. 
F.R.S.£. Price 15s. with —" 


10. Dreams. 





ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS, illustrating 
Alison's * History of Europe,’ by ROBERT KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.G.S. F.G.8. A new issue, published in Monthly Parts, with 
the Library Edition of the rma Price 3s. 6d. in demy quarto. 


The JOURNAL of "AGRICULTURE, and 


the Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 


Scotland, 
No. XXVI. of the New a Price 3a. 
Published ey: 
[45, 145, George- Street, E dinb urzh ; and ie rnoster-row, Lon don, 


~ HARPE'’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 
K Price 18. with A ig ms on Steel, will contain :— 
DIARY OF MARY POWELL, 5 ay ards MRS. MILTON, 
Mrs. Cowans /UASKE. 
STORY OF A FAMILY. By 3. M Chapter XVI 
A FEW WORDS ON JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 
LEWIS ARUNDEI By PRs ey TTT 
REVIEWS:—FRIENDS IN NCIL—JOHN HOWARD 
ae PHIL ANTHROP Ist SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHI- 
TECTU KL, &e. &. 
Cave: A. “Hall, Virtue & Co. 2 





5, Paternoster Row 





’ > . . 
ie E BIBLICAL REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 
for OCTOBER, price 3s. contains :— 
. The Inspiration of the ‘Apocaly pse. 
. Exegetical Remarks on Mark ame 49, 50. 
. The Science of Correspondence 
. The Syrian Churches and the Syriac New Testament. 
. Studies of First Principles. 
YI. Tischendorf’s Greek Te<:ament. 
. An Investigation of Matthew v. 33—37. 
. Biblical Criticisms and I}lustrations. 
<. Scheleirmacher's Religious Views. 
.. Lange's Life of Christ, 
. Miscellanies and Correspondence 
. Critical Notices and Lists of New Books. 


London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


I RITISH ASSOCIATION, MECHANICAL 

SECTION.—THE CIVIL ENG NeER AND AKCHI- 
TECT’s JOURNAL for OCTOBER, price 1s. éd. will contain a 
full Report of every Paper read in the Mechanical Section, illus- 
trated with Engravings of all the Drawingsexhibited. It will also 
contain a Description and Drawings of the Pneumatic Lift for 
raising Ore for charging Smelting Furnaces near Dudley, new 
Expansive Valves by Fairbairn, the Flexure of Beams,8Candidus 
Note Book, and several other Papers and Report on New Patents. 

Groombridge & Son, Paternoster- TOW ; Weale, High Holborn. — 
of ce, 10, Pludyer- street, Westminst 


(MoLBu RN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for OCTOBER. No. CCCXLVL 
I. Posth _—— Memoir of Myself. By the Late Horace 
Smith, Esc 
. Wild Sports of the Falklands. By Capt. Mackinnon, R.N. 
. The Midnight Spell. By Mrs. Charlton 
. The Spirit of Change in Southern Europe. 
lenry Skene, Esq. 
Chap. IV. Di Lenten of the Greeks of European Turkey. 
. The Galley Isabelle. 
. Supernatural Stories. 
{. Song. By Charles Hervey, Esq 
- The | Conates River — = Settlers, 
By Blundell, 


By James 


Western Australia. 
x. An Byening with voy “By Dudley Costello, Chaps. L, 
IIL, 1V.and V. 


Il., 
<. Soapey Speners 's Sporting tyne, Chap. XXV. The Flat 
Hat Hunt.—Chap. XX VI. Lord Scamperdale at Home, 
<I. The Philosophy of an Old Adage. 
. The Flight ofthe Veil. By Chs Shes Hervey, Esq. 
. A Drift Log on the ia By Zebedee Hichory. 
. Literature of the Month. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE for Octoprr— 
No. 93. Containing Chapters XIII, XI1V., XV. and XVI. of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Historical Romance, * Guy Fawkes,’ with Two lllus- 
trations on Steel by George Cruikshank. Price 2s. 6d. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


A PORTRAIT OF MISS PARDOE, AND AN 
ILLUSTRATION, 
The OCTOBER Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
NTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
ee 


A Memoir of Miss Pardoe. fitha Fozteals, By Lely 
she, i RIVATE CORRE SPONDEN E of KING GEORGE the 
TEERD & and the Royal Family with Bishop Hurd. From 

1776 to 1805 

The Corres Cc abinet of Max of Bruges. By Miss Costello, Author 
of ‘ Clara Fane. 

A Short Biography of a Gentleman from ireland. By W.H. Max- 

‘sq. Author of ‘ Stories of W shestoe, & 

AGI cana at Holland and the Dutch, By the “author of ‘ Wayside 
Pictures through France and Belgium.” 

Para ; or. Scenes and Adventures on the Banks of the Amazon. By 

Warren. 

“Dawn in the Forest—A Piscatory Breakfast - 
and Electrical Eels— Fel Stories 
Guiana—A retired Bath— 

The Legend of Orthon. By the Author of * Muckle-mouthed 


fee 
The N Note: Book of a Coroner's Clerk. By the Author of ‘ Expe- 
periences of a Gaol Chaplain.’ With an Illustration. 

Chap. XX VIIL.- Spinkle, Son, and Partner —Cuppers and 
General Practitioner 

Chap. XXIX.—T he Tich Mr. Drummond. 

A Gossip Rec the City of London. By Alfred Crowquill. 
The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and 
Characters. By Sylvanus. 

Athelstane, the first noted Racing Man—The Godolphin 
Arabian—Tregonwell Frampton—His Villany and Cruelty— 
George the Fourth—His Stud, and Affair with the Jockey Club 
—His Jockies—The Duke of Dorset—Old George Nelson—Our 
Sailor King—Christopher Wilson, the Father of the Turf—His 
Portrait—Champion and Surplice—Throwing In and Packing 
Out—The Duke of Que: Ee Earl Fitzwilliam—His 
tinue and Stud— Welbeck and Belvoir—Lord George Bentinck 

—His Career on the Turf—Crucifix, her Race for the Oaks— 
Cotherstone’s year—“ Honest John” in a fix—The Running 
Rein Fraud—A rich Scene—Lord George's Retirement. 

Literature of the Month—Court and Keign of Francis the First, 

King of France. By Miss Pardoe — Old World and the New. 

By Mrs. Trollope= W ayside Pictures—Confessions of a Hypo- 

chondriac. By M. R.C. S.— Leaves from the Journal of a 

oe s Fish and Fishing—Walcott’s Memorials 

Ae! Westminster — Lower'’s English Surnames — Ernesti di 
ipalta. 


Richard Bentley, New Dertingte street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


WITH 


BE 


Peraricon 
Mode of Capturing them in 
A strange Tableau. 





Just published, in medium 8vo. 


price 33, 6d. 
PHILIP THE SECOND. a Tragepy. 
By N. T. MOILE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and B. Kimpton, 43, High 


Holborn. — 
a t NE FAITH ;” together with a Letter showing 
that Dr. D’Aubi ene’: s Definition of the fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Faith is contrary to Scripture, to Luther, andto Common 


Sense, 
By ROBERT GEE HUNT. 

“In M. “ Aubiqn®: 's * History of the Reformation’ it is written 
Vol. I. page 37),* Faith, says Theology, in order to express her 
meaning. is sthe subjective apy ropriation’ of the objective work of 
Chris . If Faith be not the appropriation of Salvation, it is 
a t: the whole Christian economy is deranged, the fountains of 
da er’ al life are sealed, Christianity is subverted from its foun- 

ation.’ 

* Now. Sir. T have no hesitation in savine, that if this represen- 

tation of Faith be received, all is lost—the i; eformation isa blank 

the Serirtores are pervert d,and Common Sense put into the 
background.”— Page 





Recently published, 3rd edition, price 4d. 





Sold by Philip & Son, South Cas‘k- treet, Liverpool. 
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INTERESTING LITERARY PRESENT. 
CHEAPER EDITION.—In | vol. 78. 6d. bound, 
,78°® LINDSAY’S LETTERS 
ON THE HOLY LAND. 
> _—_ is much in this work that wili please and interest the 
religious reader. Lord Lindsay’s comments upon the Sacred 
Writings are both curious and valuable ”"— Times. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great ee street. 





Just published, Part 2, price 1 
LITERAL T -— SLATION of ‘the GOSPEL 
according to ST JHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TRANSLATION. By ne RM AN HEINFETTER, Author of 
*Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Foeneste “Tow. 
Will be published October 1, post 
ONNETS, REFLECTIVE ond 
TIVE, ond OTHER POEMS 
LOKD ROBERTSON, L.L.D. 
ee . Edinburgh ; Wa. 8. Orr & Co. London. 

Just we in feap. 8vo. cloth, price 48. with 2 Il illustrations, 
GINal and GOLGOTHA; a Journey in the East. 
KY By FREDERICK ADOLPH STRAUSS, Licentiate of 
F ys y at the University of Berlin, and Assistant Preacher 

Cathedral Chureh. With an Introduction by H.8T EBBING 


8. 6d. 
“DESCRI P- 





* Writes with much simplicity and great earnestness.” 
Church and State Gazette. 
James Diaskweod, 44, Paternoster- ae J. Nisbet & Co. ; and 
all Bookseller 


is hee BOLDT S NEW WORK: Views or 
TURE, or © coe ea. of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation. T ranslated by E. C. OTTE, and published at the re- 
commendation of the Auth be No pains have been spared to 
render this the best and most complete edition. It will be printed 
uniform with Bohu’s edition of Cosmos, and be ready in the course 
of October. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 

On the &th of October will be published, considerably enlarzed, 
with portrait of the Author, cloth, gilt lettered, ie 5a. 
RUNS OF MANY ANDS. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 

Contents. — Babylon — Nineveh —Petra—N ubia—Egypt— Ruined 
Cities of America—Rock-Temples of India—Athens—Corinth— 
Greek isles —Rome—Pompeii—Koman Ruins in the South of 
France —C. aaeage — Ephesus —Baalbec —lalmyra —Persepolis — 

Jerusalem 

“it nomtteon a rich store of information.”—Sun. “ One of the 
Most interesting and exquisite volumes of modern days.”— Era. 

_London : _Wiiliam Tegg & Co, Chea — pone all Booksellers. — 


iN” ubl ished p 
RACTICE IN GE RMAN.. “Adapted for Self- 
Instruction. = FALCK LEBAH 

“ Whoever fails to learn the German = with this help 
must have an intellect irredeemably dull and obfuscated.” 








Sun, 
“ A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspape 
“ With earnestness we recommend this book to persons studying 
German.”— Bell's Life. 
“ The entire contrivance of the * Practice’ exhibits seeeneey 
t and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”—The Ere 
fhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, AND SECOND EDITION. 
a the Ist of October will be aromger eg Part L, ee _ 
ages post 8vo. and a Steel Plat . Poussin, price 
N! EW CURILOSIT IES “OF LIT ER AT URE 
AND BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 
By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. B.A. 
Author of ‘A nae: of the Duke of Wellington,’ ‘ The Frelics of 
ack,’ “ January Eve,’ &. &c. 

The Work will be completed in Four Parts, each Illustrated by 
a Steel Engraving, forming two handsome post 8vo. vois. 

“* Besides being a collection of Curiosities of Literature, it is a 
‘Book of the Months,’ in which is recorded. according to due order, 
all the principal festivals and remarkable days, The origin of the 
several fates are laboriously traced, and the bigness attainable 
authorities relative thereto are largely quoted.”— 

London: E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin: M'Glashan. 
Edinburgh : Menzies & Co. 

This Pie is pub lished, pr price 18. 


qRESNEL and his FOL LOWERS. A Reply 


to the Calumnies of the‘ Arnenzum.”’ By ROBERT MOON, 
#. Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Fresnel and his Followers, a Criticism; to which 


are appended, Outlines ! whescien of Diffraction and Transversal 
Vibration. 8vo. boards, 5 


Gutation Macmillan, ‘Barclay & Macmillan. London: Long- 
man & Co. 


NEW WORK ‘BY “PROFESSOR J JOHN STON. 
1 October will be published, 

7 XPER RIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 

4 Being the Results of Past, and Suggestions for Future Ex- 
periment in Scientific and Practical es rae 

By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.KSS.L. & E. &e. &e. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 


2nd Edition. 8vo. o48. : 

Slements of Do. Féap. 8vo. 5th Edition. 6s. 
Catechism of Do. 24th Edition. 1s. 
Instructions for the Analysis of Soils. 1s. 

On the Use of Lime in Agriculture. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Contributions to Scientific Agriculture. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

LATEST WORKS ON EGYPTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 

R. LEPSIUS’S CHRONOLOGIE der 

AIGYPTER. Royal 4to. cloth, 1 13s, 6d. 
GLIDDON’S DISCOURSES on EGYPTIAN 

ARCH BOLOGY. 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


GLIDDON’S ANCIENT EGYPT. Imp. 8vo. 
12th Edition. 28. 
GLIDDON’S HAND-BOOK of the NILE 


embracing the latest Hieroglyphical and Geographical Discoveries 
and an entirely new and original Map of the Nile, projected by Dr. 
Beke, and engraved by Petermann. 8vo. 28 


London : James Madden, Oriental Publisher, 8, Leadenhall-street. 








aoe +. __[Skpr, % 
LLUSTRATIONS and ENQUIRIES er | Just published, in Svo. pe. 7 Fine Paper, price 4, Cheap 
to MESMERISM. Part I. 1 _ ion 
By the Kev. 5. Rt. MAITLAND, D.D. F.RS. F.S THE WESLEYAN CON ‘FERENCE 
In a few days. DUTIES and RESPONSIBILITIES - ; be » ity 
W. Stephenson, 12 and 13, Parliament-street. sident of the Conference By THOMAS J koe 
CHAMBERS'S ene AND ENTERTAINING ublished by Jo! ikon, 1 crud slate 
LIBRARY. row. oi heme 
Just published, price 1s. 7s. | I. ito be completed in 2 Monthly yn October 1, prive 62. with Plates 
G ERMAN L T TERATURE. \UY’S HOSE ITAL REPORTS, 
By JOSEPH GOSTICK, 


Vol. VL. Completing the V ume, 
Author of ‘ The Spirit of German P oetry. 


few complete Sets from the comme cement, j 
- lately been made up, and may be had > 10 1331, have 
, w. 8, R. Chambers, Edinburgh. Wm. 8. Orr ~" Co. rice a 6s. éd. “or binding Ve Fiat ‘ of the Publisher, 13 hd 
¢ .L " 0 Jases, for binding Vo form] 
lumes, may also be had. uniformly with previous yp. 


London : Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street, 


i 8. 6d. cloth, sewed and lette: 
oun OLISM. and PSY CHEISM; otherwise, 
A ; _ K VITAL M AGNETISM or MESMERISM ; xpi P 
“with English Notes. logically and Ph cally ; with an APPE ive 
ing a Narrative of sae and Psychical lente 
some remarkable Cures. Also an Account of the Claireg xt 
| | whose aid the 6502. was recovered at Bolton. —see the - 
| Ser dW. HADDOCK, & a * 
Surgeon, &€., Bol 
| ad Hodson, Clifford's Inn- passage, Fl a 








Part 2 of 


Amen- 





ay, 5th edition, 2s. = 
VRENCH POETRY selected, with Notes, by 
the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, Professor of French in 
King’s College, London. 


LIVRE DE CLASSE ; 
2ndedition. 5s. f 
RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ; 
or, First French Reading Book. 2nd edition, revised, by J. F. 
WATTEZ. 38. 6d, 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








eet-street. 





. Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 21s. 


ERNEST VAN E. 


By ALEXANDER BAILLIE COCHRANE, M.P. 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


SIR JAMES ALEXANDER’S L’ACADIE; 


Or, SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN BRITISH AMERICA, with Sketches of its Natural ne Social and 
Sporting Scenes, &c., 2 vols. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


Henry Coipvurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES, 
With EXTRACTS from the CORRESPONDENCE, 


VALENTINE LORD CLONCURRY. 


Dublin: James M‘Guiasuan, 21, D°Olier-street. W™m.S. Orr & Co. 147, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* JANE EYRE.” 


Strand, London, 








Nearly Ready, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 


h irle y , by Currer Bell. 
Author of 
ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 


Second Edition, Revised. 
PUBLICATION TO COMMENCE NOVEMBER Ist. 
IN WEEKLY PARTS AND 


‘Jane Eyre.” 





MONTHLY VOLUMES. 





Part I.—AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON METHOD: 


Ry 8. T. COLERIDGE. Price Is. 


Vou. I—UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR; by Sir Joun Sroppart, L.L.D. 


The Secony Epitioy of the ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA will be handsomely printed in long primer typ, 
in Crown Octavo.—The Work will be THOROUGHLY REVISED, many NEW TREATISES will be added ; the Articles will be 
supplied with InpexRs, and, when necessary, abundantly ILLUstRATED by Maps, Woodcuts and Engravings—The 
of the work, the Names of the ConTRIBUTORS, anda detailed account of the ConTENTS, are given in a PROSPECTUS, which 
may be had ‘of all Booksellers. 


The following Subjects will appear in the early Parts:— 
LOGIC and RHETORIC; by ArcnsisHop WHATELY. 
MORAL ‘and METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY; by the Rev. Pror. Mavric#. 
CHURCH HISTORY—EARLY CHRISTIANITY; by Bisnor H1np3. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY; by Nassau W. Sentor, Esq. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS; by Arcnpgacon HA.p. 


London; Jonny Josern Grirrin & Co, Glasgow: Ricuarp GairFin & Co, 
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rticles will be 
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BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
yaw —., sth October will be published, 
CAXTONS: a Family Picture. By the 
HE t Rienzi,’ &c. &e. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d 
mac wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. Orders 
ined by KH ee ysellers 
ANCHE and LISETTE,’ the new Ballad 
et b Author ¢ and Composer of * Jean ette and Jeannot.’— 
pie introd »duced @ new Ballad, * Blanche and Lisette,’ by 
+ pede mm excellent song, and was well sung. Some three 
hie redicted success for the famous “* Conscrip it Songs; 
yer 0. hid « wherever the English language is spoken there 
ome ie tte” songs are sung, and we expect that the same 
“jeanne qweite ‘Blanche and Lisette,’ for the melody is 
fortune uaint, and criginal, and the poetry has that 
hich makes the whole world kin.” Post free 2s. 
Charles J Jeffreys, 21, 21, Soho-square 
works ‘3 REC COMMENDED by the C OM- 
DER--IN-CHIEF, for the INSTRU ‘CTION of 
I SpIDATES for COMMISSIONS in the ARMY : 
l. CHEPMELL'S (Rev. H. Le M.) COURSE 
TORY. First Series, containing the Histories of Greece, 
aus and England. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged, 12mo. 
vec cloth A seconD SERIES 18 IN PREPARATION. 
9, RUSSELL’S HISTORY of MODERN 
R0PF, with an Account of the Dec line and Fall of the Roman 
rc and a View of the Progress of Society from the Kise of the 
ra Kingdoms to the Present Time. 4 vols, 8vo. price 2. 12s, 
‘. The HISTORY of ROME, to the End of the 
OMAS KEIGHTLEY, ‘Ee. 6th edition, 12mo. 


rice 66 Och . 
4, The HISTORY of GREECE. By THOMAS 
sEIGHTLEY. Esq. 5th edition, 12mo. price 6s. éd. cloth. 
Also, recently published, by the same Author, 
The HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 
t Da: edium 8vo, price &8. cloth. 
on Oe: w ‘hiktaker & Co. an Maria-lane. | 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 
Now ready, 


The ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL 


oRMS of MAN, for Artists, Painters, and Sculptors Y 4 
fr PAU. Edited, with numerous Additions, by ROBER 
oe. M.D. Leeturer on Anatomy. In 1 vol. svo., and Atlas of 

istes 4to. Price plain, 12. 4s, ; coloured, 2/. 2s. Forming Vol. 
" rr Library of Illustrated Standard Scientific Works, 


Lately published, 


The NATURAL HISTORY of MAN; 


ae ing Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Physical 

Moral Agencies on the different 'l Fibes of the Human Family. 
pe AMES COWLES PRICHARD, ’.K.S. Corresponding 
Venber of the National Institute, X Third Edition, enlarged, 
vith S coloured and 5 plain Illustrations engraved on Steel. and 
¢ Eogravings on Wood, large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 1. 168, 


G. R. WATERHOUSE, ESQ. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the 


wt By G. R. WATERHOUSE, Esq. of the British 
Museum, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. illustrated ‘with Engravings on 
Sel and Wood ; plain, 2. 18s.; coloured, 32. 138. 


THE PLANT; a Biography. In a 
hod Pepsies Lectures on Botany. By M. J. SCHLEIDEN, 
Professor at the ae pt, of Jena. Translated with 
Fast ARTHUR HENFREY, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at 
eorge’s Hospital. W th 3 5 coloured Plates and 13 Illustrations 
wWood 8vo, 158. 








Vol. 1. 1848, 138., Vol. II. Nos. 1, 2,3, each 3a. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL (The) of 
ieCHEMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited for the Society 
wED.RUNALDS. To be continued Quarterly. 


QUEKETT (J.), PRACTICAL 
TREATISE on the USE of the MICROSCOPE. 8vo. with Steel 
wi Wood Engravings, 1/. 1s. 


DURAN, NOUVELLE PHYSIQUE 
fENERALE, ou REVELATION SCIENTIFIQUE. 8vo. Bor- 
H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


ANEW METHOD of learning to 
READ, WRITE, and SPEAK the GERMAN LANGU AGE in 
SX MONTHS. Translated from the Fitth French Edition. By 
6.3. BERTINCHAMP, A.B. Third Edition, revised and con- 
iderably improved, 12mo. bound, 9s. 


AKEY tothe EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 4s. 6d. 


* A NEW CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
siistibIC A BLICATIONS may be had (gratis) on appli- 





H. Battidre, Publisher and F oreign Bookseller, 
219. Regent-street. 
pro MOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


le ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
ndon, Established in -" Subscribed Capital, 240,0004 





oe 
» Right Hon. W. G. moten 


a Es 

John Towgood Kembhe, Esq. 

#6, Sh haw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S 

Trutee—John Deacon. Esq.. John G. Shaw Semen, Esq. F.R.S., 
and Charles Johnston, 

e This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, and 

Itent *dvantageous terms, both on the bonus and non- bonus 


Robert Palk, Esq. 

Jobn Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 


a Premiums, without Profits, are lower than those of most 
ler offices, whilst those on the partic ipation soate hold out the 
Puspect of a handsome addition ev ery Five Yea 
enum may be paid Annually, laireacte. ‘or Quarterly, or 
{ increasing or decreasing scales. 
asin Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 
‘ = Europe, are also Assure 
sbtrance Money required, and claims speedily settled. 
and all further particulars may be had at the 
M. SAWARD, Secretary. 


ais of Rates, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
"THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains 
involving the contingency of human 

Prospectuses and every information a — had on application 
at the Uitice, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfr 

CHARLES JAMES THIC KE. “Resident Secretary. 
(oun ‘TY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and No. 2, Royal “Rell ete Buildings. 
Established 1807. 

It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the same 
should be paid on or before the 14th of Uctober. The receipts are 
lying at the head Office, and in the hands of the several Agents. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


‘THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
L Lope [Neg aawce COMPANY, 
ATER-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
3, CH ARLOTTR. NeOW. MANSION. HOUSE, ena &, REGENT- 
STREET, WATERLOO. 

LIABILITY of the PROPRIETORS U NRESTRIC TED. 

MODERATE PRE re UMS in the Fire Department. 

PECULIAR ADVANTAGES in the Life Department. 

Policies, insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the ter- 
mination of the Lease. are also issued. 

Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 29th 
instant, are respectfully reminded that receipts for the renewal of 
the same will be found at the Head Offices in London and Liver- 
pool, and in the hands of the respective Agents; and those who, 
preferring the security offered by this Company, may desire to 
remove their Insurances, are informed that no expense will be in- 
curred by such removal. 

BENJ. HENDERSON, Resident Secretary, London. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
September 15, 1849. 


THE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, (e*~ 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vi c. cap, 20, and 10th Vic. cap. 1. 62, 
King William-street, London; ‘and 21, St. David-street, Edin- 
burgh. Capital One Million. — 


George Bousfield, Esq. 

Thomas C patie, isa. %& Ald 

Jacob G. Cope. 

John Dixon 3 ee” L 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq 

Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, ae 

The Michaelmas Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and may 
be had on application at the head oftices of the Company, or of any 
of its agents throughout the country. 

In the Life Department the Company transacts all business re- 
ating to Life ey Deferred Annuities,and Family Endow- 

pon the most li beral terms, consistent with sound prin- 

ei ~~ ‘and public security. 

ro all Agents, Solicitors, Anstioncers. and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Established 1710. 
\ Threadneedle-street ; Craig’s-court, Ghariagaress and No. 
65, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- -square, Lon 
‘anagers. 
William . Hamilt« mn, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Boulton, — - Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Plesdell ‘Bouverie. | H. F. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Harry Chester, Esq. fenry Littledale, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Coc ckerell, Esq. George Warde Norman, Esq. 
ikes Currie, Esq. M.P. Brice Pearse, EB , 
John Drammene. Esq. Charles Ric hard. ‘ole, Esq. 
Russell Ell Lig Lambert Pole, E ~ 
bd eo Frank Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
. H. a, Hewilson, R.N. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
ia oh Hoare, Esq. George Thornton, Esq. 

All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 
Cavendish- square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the l4th day of October 1849, when the fifteen days allowed by this 
Office over and above the time for which they are insured will 
expire. 

Insarances may be made for more years than one by a single 
d on the 


ASSUR- 


proposals of any description 











rs. 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 








payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowe 
premium and duty for every year exce : the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 

First Ciass. Seconp Ciass. Tarp Ciass. 

1s. 6d. per cent. 2s. 6d, per cent. 4s. 6d. per cent. 
This Office insures property in foreign countries, and the rates 

are regulated by the nature of the risks. 
Sun Duty—1816, 182,7981.; 1847, 144.4842. ; 1848, 181,2702. 

G 





LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pall Mall and Commhilt, London. 


Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman, 
William Tite. Esq. F.RK.S. Deputy-Chairman, 
George Carr Gly nu, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
John S. Brownzigs, Esq. | Sheffield Neave, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Fowler Newsam, hog 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. ba illiam Phillimore, Esq. 
William Dent, Esq. - H.C. Senden, 'E tsq. M.P. 
Jas. Wm. Freshfield, Esq. F.R. s.| anaes Saunders, Esq. 
Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. J Walter Stirling, Bart. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. Wm. Thompson, Esq. Ald. M.P. 
John Hodgson, Esq. Henry J. Wheeler, Esq. 
Richard Lambert Jones, Esq. Josiah Wilson, Esq. 

Robert Locke, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Established 1B 3, for Fire and’ Life Insurance and Annuities, 
and the purchase of Re versions and Life C “en 

APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLI 
The whole paid up and inv ested, and oid “independent of 
the amount of premiums receiver 
Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, o n Joint Lives, and 
on the contingency of one life surviving another, 
Insurances for short or limited periods may be effected at re- 
duced rates,and with the least practicable delay. 
Fire Pojicies dueat Michaelmas must be paid on or before the 
14th of Uctober. 
(resto: of the Board), 
JOHN CHARLES 








London. DEN HAM, Secretary. 


DEAEN ESS.-New Discovery.-_The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. Itis modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf pers ns to enjoy general conversa- 
tion. to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affurds all the assistance that —-. could r§ 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. — 
& B.SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Aibomenie ~eiwesh, 
Piccadilly. 











LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 


the 
E 


REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
LKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 


sent direct to their Establis} iments, where they have an extensive 


ASSL 


ortme nt of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 


unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


rr 


22, Regent-street, 

& __ 45, Moorgate-stree t. }Lendon. 
0 OR  Cproavt nee 
Rest Quality Warranted 2e. 6d, per square yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern ..28, 9d. pe 0. 
Common Floor Cloth from....18. 10d. do. 
Cocoa-fibre Mats and Matting. 
Ww ot, ay and Adelaide Rugs. 

WETT. Manufacturer. 538. ‘New Oxford-street. 





L 





Grey Goose Feathers. 1s. per ib. 
Bed Feathers were never so cheap as at present. 


[EAL & SONS present Prices are:— 


SO . 


Gre 


Foreign ditto 


0 . Best Grey Goose .......... 
1 White ditto . . 

8! Best Dantzic ditto |. 
Purified by” Steam and warranted sweet and free from dust. 


y Goose... 





Heat & Sons’ List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes. and prices, sent free by post, on aprrieation to their 


Factory, 196, TOT 


I 


don, opposite the 
gold cases, six 


ENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LON 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, W atchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, Lon- 
Bank. Price, in silver cases, 32. 108. each : ; orin 
imens each. These watches are accurate and 





Sarebie, the horizontal escapement being peculiarly suited to com- 
bine these important requisites. They are jewelled in four holes, 
and continue going whilst being wound. A twelvemonth’s war- 
ranty given with each. 


4 MECHI’S FAMOUS BAGATELLE 


ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT. 


Manufac- 


TABLES 
tured upon the premises, 4, LEADENHALL-STREET, LON DON, 
make long evenings appear short, and combine calculation with 


amusement, price 3l. 108., 41. 108., 52. 108., u 
Agents, § 


Liv 
tin 


wic 


4? 12. Sold also by his 

peirs & Son, Oxford ; Powell, > jeurer, Leeds ; 

erpool ; Woolfield, Glasgow ; Pratt, Brad ford ; Thompson, Not- 

ham ; ‘Stephenson, Hull ; Squiers. Dover ; Steel & Kix, Nor 
None are geunine without MECHI'S name. 


STAUNTON CHESSMEN.W— 





\ Hi E 
‘1 W. LEUCHARS hoving been appointed Agent for the sale 
re 


of the above, begs to inform t 


Nobility and Gentry that he will 


have a a supply of these unique and novel Chessmen ag 


soon as published. 
designed an elegant CHESSBOARD, 


e likewise begs to intimate that he has 
forming a suitable accom- 


paniment for them, which will be shortly re dy for inspection at 
38, Piceadilly, w here he has also every other description of Chess 


and Backgammon Men and Tables of superior quality. W. 


L. has 


recently greatly increased his extensive assortment of Dressin 
and Writing Cases, Inkstands, Tea Chests, Carriage Reticules, an 


adapted for prese' a M on every occasion,—t 


endless variety of British and Foreign Auvoes Cs Taste, 
ne whole of which are 


very moderate in pri 


I 


ICHARD m CG. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER. Upholsterer, 


24, Pavement. Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back ey chairs, with eeu seats, in } Bone 
. £0 


Ditto t 
Mahogany couches to match, from. 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished” 
Ditto rosewoo 


Couches to match, from . 

Mahogany chests of draw ers, polished from 
Ditto extr 

Japanned chests of drawers, from . 


Dre 
Chi 


N 


Brush has the important advantage of searching thorough nl: 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 


satin-hair seating.. ‘ . 
“with fast s 


raw -_ room Chars ted and covered 
in damask 


ra size ..... 


ssing glasses, from a6 
mney glasses, best plate. from": . 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBUR " 3K DADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 
ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
into 
ectual 


ecocoesoe C9020 





and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs not comin; 


loose, 18, 
of the usual time, ard incapable of injuring the finest nap. 


An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par’ 
Pene- 


trating Hair Brus? hes, with the durable unbleached Russian 


bristles, which do not soften like common hair. 
improved graduated and powerful friction. 


act 


Flesh Brushes of 
Velvet Brushes,which 
in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 


Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importationg, 


dispe nsing With all intermediate parties’ profits and 
bleaching. and securin 
Only at METC 


estructive 
ng ra luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
JALFE, BINGL & Co.'s Sole Establishment, 


30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


ET those who require the aid of a TRUSS try 


4 COLES’S PATENT, of Charing Cross, now nearly 30 years 
established, who has been honoured with testimonials from the 
highest of the faculty and others who have worn trusses for halfa 


cen 
the 


Manufactory, 3 3, Charing Cross.— 


tury ; amongst whom are men of rank in the Army, the Navy, 
Church, and in private life, all attesting their superiority.— 
A Letter on Hernia is twopence, — 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF 


ELDER 


J FLOWE RS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKLN, and in giving ita 
blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 


perfun eand delightful cosmetic. 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., an 


It will completely remove Tan, 
by its balsamic and healing qualities, 


render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 


it from every humour, 


use 


Ne om or eruption ; and, by continuing its 
only a short time. the skin will become and continue soft and 


smooth, und the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in 


bot 


tles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 


Vendersand P erfumers, 


] 


Gray. typographer, residing at 6, Temple-lane, City, 


pRE SADFUL Wounds in a a Leg soundly cured 
by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PIL LS.—Mr. Henry 
states that he 


suffered the most excruciating pains in his leg for a considerable 


time, 


occasioned by an accident which he unfortunately met 


with ; two deep wounds formed in bis leg in consequence of it, 
and although he tried various lotions and ointments, ye all were 
found entirely useless. He was then recommended by to 
use some of Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which he did. and in 


six hours he was 


greatly relieved, and in about eight days the 


wounds were Pon healed.— Sold by all Druggists ; and at Pro- 
fessor Holivway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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TO NOBLE AND DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


20, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET, Sept. 29, 1849 
WILLIAM SHOBERL 


Has the honour to acquaint the Nositiry and Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public in gene. 


ral that he has commenced 
BUSINESS AS A PUBLISHER 


at the above address; and Autuors of Historica and BiocrarnicaL Worxks—of Novets and Romances 
—of Voyacgs and TraveEts, &c., are respectfully invited to submit to him their Manuscripts, which shall 
in all cases, receive his best and immediate consideration. 


JUST READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE LORD OF THE MANOR; 


R, fllowing st 
Bical Te 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF COUNTRY LIFE. College 


Harley: 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RABY RATTLER, ‘ROWLAND BRADSHAW,’ &c. sonal Phi 


** The forthcoming Work announced by Mr. Shoberl, from the powerful pen of the Author of ‘ Raby Rattler,’ is said to be one of thrilling interest, and founded upon fact, It 
plot is stated to be at once startling and extraordinary ; and arrangements are even thus early in progress for dramatizing it at our national theatres. One of the principal Objects of 
the writer is to portray the horrible consequences of vice—and thus to ameliorate the condition of society—to show the hapless situation of that man who is so unfortunate as to fall 
into the trammels of a bold, bad woman, ready for the commission of any crime—for such the heroine is understood to be. The readers of Works of Fiction will, no doubt, look 
forward with impatience to its publication.”Evening Paper. 





Among other NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, Mr. Smopert has in the Press the following :— 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF 
LORD CASTLEREAGH, 


EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
New SzEriEs, in 4 vols, 8vo. 


III. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


FLIES IN AMBER. 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of ‘The Pretty Woman,’ ‘ The Rival Beauties, &c. (In a few days.) 


IV. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


EXCURSIONS IN 
SOUTHERN AFRICA, 


INCLUDING A HISTORY OF THE CAPE COLONY, AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, &e. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER, 
Employed on a Special Service during the late Kaffir War. (Jn a few days.) 


Vs 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


MAY AND DECEMBER, 
A TALE OF WEDDED LIFE. 
** An old man, an old man, will never do for me, 


For May and December can never, can never agree.”"—OLD BALLAD. 


vi. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


RECORDS OF ROYALTY, 


FROM OFFICIAL AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


VII. 
In Three Volumes, post &vo. 


THE CITIZEN’S WIFE; 
On, LIFE IN THE EAST AND LIFE IN THE WEST. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborongh-street. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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